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Exhibitions. 
OUPIL GALLERY KXHIBITIONS. 


(1) Summer = ge of Wete hy British and Continental 

hibition of Canadian Landscapes by ARC HIBALD 
BR’ ROWNE of Toronto. (3) Saves Portraits by MALCOLM 
ARBUTHNOT. Admission 1s. 10-6. 


WILLIAM MARCHANT & O0., 5, Regent Street. 








HEPHERD’'S SUMMER EXHIBITION 
of poo s BRITISH —— includes Works by 
] Boningtun 
Gainey nsborough Gomes. re 
Raeburn Cotman ‘ely, &c. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. » 1 8.W. 


ABLITO®R 














GALLERIES, 


ALL PLACE, 8T. 
IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING 8: sbi,bere PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS AND . FURSE. 
Open 10-6. Saturdays till 1. 








Probident Institutions. 


News VENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 


President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lop. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in_the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
ening a and Temporary Assistance to principals and 

i as vendors of New 
MEMBER IP.—Every Man or Voman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
plo: ved, is ent‘tled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, ape ment of Five Shillings anoeally. or Three 
—- for life, provid that he or she is engaged in sale of 
wspapers, and such Members who thus contribute A. rity 
of prey seem tee in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 
ENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
251. and the Women 201. per annum eac! 

The “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
aivantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors 

The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25!.. and 0: 
Woman, = _ was n Apel subscribed in memory of the late John 

ril oon 1882, and was for more than fifty years 

e took an active and leading = 

hout the whole f seriod of the agitation for the repeal of the 

ious then existing “Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a ‘staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ — Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right tof election to its bene fits. 

* Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. = annum for 
man, in ely and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
who The ios 35. 12, 
nye yh features of the Rules Grasivededion to all Pension 
+r have m (1) a Member of the institu: 
— oy not less i ears preceding application ; (2) not less 
than fifty-five years of age ; (3) york in the sale of Newspapers for at 


ten 
RELIEF —T Temporary relief J yy! in cases of ry only 
ag ae of the jtut their servants 


w by Mem bers 
tion ; aed, subject to tt, relief is awarded in accordance 
with the merits and requirements e' each case. 














Gdurational. 
HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for nan ance SCHOLARSHIPS, te 
will following 





Boys under 15 on August 1, be nee A JULY 16 and f 
days.—Further information can be obtained from THE 
MASTER, R, School House, Sherborne, xy 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
“ Principal—Miss E. C. HIGGINS, BA. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, 
1912. The College prepares Women Students for the Deere 
in Science —_ Arts TWELVE bce ager La nya Ps, 
from 50l. to 601. wf a and sev ot more 
—— ae ee ae, wae be ye — ‘competition to. J oY 1913. 
er particulars app! 0 Royal 
Holloway College, Englefield Fn Surrey. 


Bee 8 a aRoneain COLLEGE, 


su 
A GOOD SROCAT ION fi ional 

an ‘ Sone pa Sd the Boys at Fprotess 1 Men, provided 

lege F OL, -f. annum. 


Thus ted from SECRETARY, Room 5, on request. 





AGRICULTURAL | Ct COLLEGE, ae emworth. _ 
Science, Benithy Wak Carpenter: Riding. and ne Nene vg aght. Ideal 
pone 3 ‘ite = delicate Boys. x : ng tae 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 


| York Post Office as Second Class matter. 





PROF. FROM PARIS, 3, CLOUZ07. tes Anemones. 


SWITZERLAND, receives FIVE to SIX ro GENTLEMEN. 
Classic studies; modern comfort ; “rey 
ew ee is Sipe: close to forest.—H 24 


eax (choice of Schools and Tutors 
Prospectuses of English and Continey fol Schosia, om 

of aucceestul — -y| Berrien ond Univ. Pe 

Fowait & requirements by r GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 

& "siin Schoo Agents (established 1885), 84, Bedf ord 
MADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY Eat. 1880), 
Keith House, 133- 4 REGENT STREET, W. oy and 
ae Governesses, hape Com- 

pantens, Secretaries, eaders, Introduced oe ome yand A Atbroad. 

an 8 


on application (personal or by letter), stating requirements. Uiice 
hours, 10 10-5; 3 Batardaye, 10-1. "rel. 1827 City. 


Situations Warant. 
NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINERS. 
The University Court will, at a yg in JULY, proceed 
we ADDITIONAL EXAMINER in each of the Rises 
Z.:— 




















1. FRENCH, 
2. GERMAN, 
3. POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
ANATOMY. 
5 PHYSIOLOGY. 
Agplieations, shone with eighteen copies of testimonials (should the 
can k to submit any), should be lodged with the 
on or as JULY 1. 
DONALDSON ROSE THOM, Secretary of the University. 
June, 1912. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. 
The Council invites applications for an ASSISTANT LECTURE- 
SHIP IN ECONOMIOS, at a stipend of 150i 
rer’ ill be shared 


Educational Association and the work of the Faculty of Commerce. 
Duties to begin on OCTOBER 1, 1912. 

Applications, with not more than four testimonials (not necessarily 
copied or printed), should be sent, on or before BALL 27, to the under- 
signed, from whom further particulars can be obtained 

GEv. 8. MORLEY, Geenctary. 








UMvenerrx COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
mies OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
Xouncil invite applications for the post of PROFESSOR of 
POLITICAL SCLENCE _' the above College. 
my together with 75 printed copies of testimonials, must 
h the eawen rar ane later them TURSDAY, July 2, 1912. 
vera particulars may be obtained from 4 undersi ed. 
J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Registrar. 


lectric light ; splendid | 





THE ATHENZUM is published on 
| FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








i U* IVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


LEOTURER IX & IN ENGLISH. 
The Council of ti invites aggiioctions for the of 
LEctonen IN ENGELS Salary 1 
commence on SEPTEMBER 28. gtig: 2° 
Forms aa application may » obtained from TH poumenas, 
to whom they are to be returned not later than JUL’ 





,_ colhaeetoat GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
EAST YO: 


Governors invite applications ye the appointmen 
MASTER of this 8c hee “4 or 
ary per annum. e Master to provide his own house. The 
candidate selected will required, if see a to —— upon his 





D or have such other as may be 
approved by the Board of Educat; ” 
ve daiver ons, with not more than Lo pd Testimonials (: , should 
vered by hed = undersi before JUL! 8 next. 
vassing will be a disqualificat: > oor the a) tmen' 


in t. 
a. IN, Clerk to the Governors. 
Newhbegin, Beverley, June 15, 1912. 





KS YPTAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 
eat nde COTORER, for the the following posts under the 
I VIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, CAIRO. 

a8 ¢ OF By uD. 


it 4301. per ogern & Re 85 per mensem) rising to 
e manson), on eer 


4 my ART 
(d) SCLENOR MASTERS (Experimental Physics and Chemistry’ 
These appointments are under pn ye 
engugement, two years. Salary 369. per annum a (te. 30 per 
mensem). Le wance for passage out to Egypt aud for return 


at close of con 
(e) TEACHERS 6 OF ENGLISH. 
Salary 295. pre annum (L. Eg. 24 i pernoanaons) rising to 3931. 
per onnem (L. LAF Allow 
ance for passage ou' Egypt. 
Candidates must “y pt about 24 to 30 years 
married. Thoseapplying for Art Mastership aon old the, Ae the A 
Master's Certificate, or its cueeanens, 2 and ae have ¢; 


in class teaching in a secondary sc ye: must 
have taken a University Degree with i Bionours, and 
teache ‘our Lessons 


I ies for further inf —s d tro month roe ee 
nquiries for further informa’ and applica 
, Class of degree, cep 





culars as . school, 
should be addressed wit 


JUNE 30, 1912, to J. W. ROW POOT, 





ORTSMOUTH EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
(Higher Education.) 
THE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE, PORTSMOUTH. 
ARTS AND COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER in the 
Section of the above Department. Stipend 125/., rising 


to 1751. by 102. annual in 
Applications, with ae only of three recent testimonials, must 
received by THURSDAY, June 27.—Forms of application and 
further particulars will be sent, on the receipt of a stamped addressed 


envelope, by THE SECRETARY. 


RexrAL AG BICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


The Governing Body a. eppetone ol the post of LECTURER 
in FURESTRY avd FOREST MYCOLOGY. Salary 200. per annum, 
with Duties to OCTOBER 1 lnext. ~ Applications. 
— by copies of not more 








recent testimonials 
ET hree references, to be sent i, SATURDAY, July 13, to THE 
PR CIPAL, from whom details may be obtained. 


AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY 80H00L OF ARTS AND 


A PRINCIPAL is REQUIRED, who will covets the whole of his 
to his ee ry Pemege eo the general direction of the School in 





and Evening Classes, at a salary of 300. a year. He must be 
fal pat ny h Haya Gales ot ‘Arty or id the Art Master ‘s 
Certificate, up I. 

School i des in its the Work of a School of Art in 





accordance with the iewulations ‘of the Board of Kdueation, together 
with Leg Subjects (including Building Bai 
Quanti ood Carving, Plumbers* Work. one. rw Iron Work, 
Stone Cutting Carpenter and sounery, Se Bunmel: 
f including Forge Work, Silversmiths’ fork, Jewellery and 3 - 





the Feyptian Kducational “Minsion in Rnghsnd. 36 Victoria, Btrest, 
Westminster, London, 8.W. Selected will be interviewed 
[HE COUNTY __ SCHOOL, HYDE. 


The following Teachers are required for the above School, to com- 
mence cue in SEPTEMBER t next :— 
AS8SI aay S Baeeee, qualified to take Art and English Subjects. 


Salar: 
ary a er SCIENCE MISTRESS, qualified to take Geograph 
ol Sala 110. per awoum, whiel: snag be inereaed If ean 
didates 6 poasers al qualifications. 


Applications, giving axe, qualifications, sae, testimonials, ond 
nould be De sent st once, aud not Inter than JUNE 29, to THE HEAD 
MAST 8. ASHWORTH. Clerk to the Governors. 
fducstion Offices, Hyde. 





C ITY OF LONDON OULEGE, 
WHITE STREET, MOORFIELDS. 

The Govern ior the DAY SOHOOL a TEACHER of 
ENGLISH rs MODERN Hi HISTORY. The appointment is open to 
either sex, and preference will be given to a a 
University Degree or its equivalent who has also some 
experience of teaching. 

Applications Scant bench the “undersigned on or before THURSDAY 
July 4, 1 D. SAVAGE, Secretary. 


ORPETH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


tA Mish kes Seach. 1 Degree or equivalent cssontis!. 
‘or or equ 
oF FRENCH MISTRESS. Good conversational French essential. 





Salary according jualifications. 
4pply READ MisTRESs. 








ing, &c.), Apptied Mechanics, Magneti id Electricity, hi 
Constru: 


uction, Art N Neollowerk, I 
fifteen copies) setting ng particulars of previous 





STAMMERERS and all interested in the subject 
a youn STAM MERING, Th ITS TREATMENT. and na REMINIS 
© or CES ENCES OF F A STAMMENER, post froe.— 5B BEASLEY, Dept. P., 





qugillanes, er with 15 les of not more than three recent 
3 HP the undersigned not later 


than MONDAY. July 1, 1912. 
AUSTIN el Education Secretary. 
County Offices, iin Street, Cambridge. 
June 3, 1912. 





LANDBINDOD Wi Wass INTERMEDIATE 


An ASSISTANT MAST’ qualifications for teaching 


emcees, wet be eee eat pny Ad ad 
Appiiosti ial oe ee 7 








| 
| 
' 
; 
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MOENICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
AOCCRINGTO 


WANTED, for SEPTEMBER eee MISTR: 
Lie vp for, the ing of ta Latin, 
fice hee ours preferred) 
1001., om Ue by 101. a year ath 
- with a j“mentary TL. -Y, year for _s 
ye oy such ex, Ky Re. A - fixing the y initial 
covtinntion. vale hich | —— a be returned not later than 
wees int ok a A. H. Pr RITREN, ) a Town 
Clerk, A 
Git OF BIRMINGHAM. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
KIN@’S NORTON GIRLS’ re ey: Si SOHOOL. 

A TBACHER OF COOKERY, Law Needle- 
work, and Degesmabing will be kEQUIR Din SEPTEMBER next. 
Salary atans Se gets nce, 140%. |. A 
Py of the AX, A form of pe may be obtained f 


JNO. ARTHUR PALMER, Secretary of Education. 
Education Dept., Birmingham, June 19, 1912. 








A X 4319.8 3 2 


MADONNA (German art), 


Fourteenth Century, FOR SALE. 


Persons interested may apply to S.V., 4180, care of 


Rudolf Mosse, Stuttgart, Germany. 





Sales by Auction. 


Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 

é AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chan ef Lane, be 0. on 
TUESDAY, June 25, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, V 

ABLE MISCELLANEVUS BOOKS, includin the REMAINING 

PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late Dr. BONUS, removed 

from ee. 8 comprising Early Works on Occult and Natural 

Witcheraft, ‘aptricualion, &c.—Bacon’s History of Life and 

Death, ‘1638, and other Books in Seventeenth-Century Literature— 

Century MS. < Vizgits Georgics— Laborde. Trabl leaux His- 





Tupe-Wrriters, Ke. 


Tie -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate Yom gag Tripos, Girton fen College, ‘ahorthand, CAMBRIDGE 
tas WRITING AGEN cy, 5, eOURE 81 STREET, ADELPHI, W 





A UTHORS ’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS Lh WRITTEN with c»mplete accuracy, &/. per 
1,000 words. Clear Ca guaranteed. eferences to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Siale, Kymberiey Road, Harrow. 





ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON: 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites ications for in- 
clusion in the ixanauations ay Ft IN aT} NG in connexion 


with the Kxam' for jous 
The rate of t will be 12. 1s. for setting each Qui Paper, 
and 4d. for each marked. 
fi particulars of the appointnea —- o> 2s — 
fectoenp envelage 60 Ta bUCATION OF! OFFICER, L London County 
Ed ion yy nm Fe kment, W.C., 
to whom they must be ret urned by MONDAY, « July 1. 1, 1912," Every 
unieation must 
Canramsing, either directly or or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 


ualification 
? TAURENC GoMME, Clerk of the Tengen County Council. 
ucation Victoria Embankment, W. 


une 20, 1912. 





ANTED, in LONDON SCHOOL, an ART 
ead | WOODWORK Mantes, Must have the A. ning and 
or Woodwork. Als Elementary Form 


N 88. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
‘bon Copier, 3d. References to well- known Authors Oxford 
Higher Toca Me KING, 2, Forest Koad, Kew Gardens, 8. W. 


+ 2.8. 4 2.82 SB 
PLAYS and MSS. of every description. 
Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold Copies. 
MISS E. M. TIGAR, 
10, MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W. 
Established 1884. 


¥PE-WRITING of every description carefully 
pomatiy executed at home (Remington bee. of | 
ing and Copying. Cambrid —- iss NANOY 
MePARL! Ne uy, Palmeirs, Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 


'Y PE-WRITING.—Cheap, Clear, Expeditious. 
All decerigtions 8d. ae 1,000 words. Excellent references. 
998.—Miss WILLARD, York House, Osborne Road, 














and 
subjects, Sm Swedish Drill, Athletics and Swimm 
1604-1751, non-resident. —Messrs. a. NEBDES, Tutorial ‘a Agents, Brad- 
shaw’s, Surrey Street, Strand. Stam 





REHISTORIC RESEARCH. —ARCH £0. 
be ay —- oy dy. I to yey ape and 
salary req! wi 


teal [to as to eauegrenee, 
Box 3003, care of Dixon's, 195, Oxford Street, Londen, W. 








ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLER REQUIRES 
perlenced CATALOGU ER and SALESMAN, having know- 

po + ADely. cea see Sith fell pertieulars "Box 1875, 
Athenszeum Press, ~ ¥ Buildings, Chanoe ny Lane, E.0. 





E NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDI- 
CATE, KENDAL, have an OPENING for « YOUNG MAN of 


round know of present-day Literature, and 5! 
Saal Galeieg oh Age 25. P Apply to THE MANAGER. 








Situations Wanted. 


ULTURED ENGLISH LADY desires post as 
LITERARY or PRIVATE SRORETARY, Fluent French and 
abroad), Latin, some Spanish and Italian, 


uired Short- 
hand, Typing. Excellent references. salary.—ZETA, School of 
Secretaries, & orchard Orchard Street, W. F 








Miscellaneous. 


RETON.—WANTED, fow | Com vanes. 
TIONAL LESSONS in this language 


of ae boomy BA in 
London or near. rms.—Apply Box m4 
13, Bream's ~ Wy tr E.O. 


MMEDIATELY, and until end of August, 
WELL PAID WORK WANTED by UNIVERSITY MAN 
(ist Class Honours B.Sc. and M.Se. Natural Science). ti 
resourceful, experienced in Social. | goer eB Lecture, Tu’ ca 
Research Work. Within week end reach of Manchester — Box 1878, 
Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


[TRANSLATIONS into English from French, 
and Spanish. 


VTi a te terms.—M W. T. 
py », Park, Crouch End, N N. Telephone: 











RANGLATION, Ressarch, Indexing, Articles, 
an’ pene oo le ‘Work. cl experience Motercee hy Mins 
SELBY, 90, Northumberland Place, Bayswater. 7 


IGHTEENTH-CENTURY ee — 
MORNING HERALD from 1790 to 1790, and Bath N. 

ry telling her where files of px bore gules the aie 
can be consu’ asthe British b 








Museum is im; 
named.—L, M. Box i877, A Atheneum perf daring Periods 
BRUSSELS. — PAYING GUESTS RECEIVED. 
modern Best situation. Terms moderate.— 
—MADA 18, Rae Dantsenberg. 





RARE COINS and MEDALS of a all eriode « ped 


or catalogued. Also Col 
Pedilly endo SON aur. Scat Bahia Palas er 
to Piccadilly Circus). 





Southville, Bristol. 


toriques de = Suisse, a8 vols. blue morocco extra, Ellis’s Chronicles 
f Kngiand, 14 h Bacon's Works, by, Bentegn. .? Paper, 


jons — Pickering’s Aldine Poets, 34 vola, 
Maley Morte Shames, § with Beardsley’s Illustrations—Dickens’s 
orks, Library Kdition vols.—Lever's Novels, 37 vols. morocco— 
Galerie Mili 50 wo cioured a by Martinct—Frankau's J. R. 
Smith—Historical and Litera tographs, Parchment Deeds, &. 
To be view prey Catalogues had. 


a yop hg og ad of the Extensive Library of the 
AS. LET'S, Ksq., of Bartiett’s Buildings, Holborn 
pe of the Teonsend, 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
15, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
Days, Cy "the 





















A of 





of 








&e. 
— Trials — 






of 





By direetion of the Executors of the late G. E. PRITCHETT, 
Esq., F.S.A. 
OAK HALL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD 
(within a mile of above station). 
_ Old Bnglich Purntiure, including 

Rare and i of b William and Mary, 
Queen Anne and Chippendale Furniture in Chests, Mirrors, 
Court Cupboards, Tables, Chairs, Settees, long Case, Bracket and 
Mantel Clocks, carved Uak Panelling, petit point Needle-work 
old Spanish Leather Screens—a 2-manual Organ in old carved oak 
case—Paintings, Drawings, and Engravings — Stained Glass— 
Tapeetry—rare Coins—General Library of Literature—and an 

ing Collection of Curios, which MESSRS. 














Catalogues. 
JULY CATALOGUE JUST OUT 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCKS. 
All in perfectly NEW dition as originally published, but at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Catalogues post free. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, 
inder and Di tt Booksellers. 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Branch Depot: 14, GEORGE STREET, CROYDON. 








Po ee & RUTLEY will SELL by 
on _ the PREMISES as above, on TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, July 9, 10, and 11. at 1 o'clock 
precise each day. Private view by cards only, FRIDAY, July 6. 
mat view, by a only, price 1s. each, on SATURDAY and 
MONDAY prior from Eth _ostalogues may be obtained, 
when ready. from the A ie leeate, London, W. 


don, 
By direction of the Right Hon. the Earl of Cranbrook. 
HEMSTED PARK, CRANBROOK, KENT. 
The Contents of the oe including important Works 
of Art. 








Two large Panels of Old Brussels Tapestry, designed in life-size 
Figures of Venus and Adonis and Furopa and the Bull—Old 
French and other Mantel and Bracket Clocks—a Pair of Bronzes 
of Night and Morning by Crozelier from the Duc de Luynes’s 
Col Set of Three large Urbino Majolica Vases from the 





((ATALQOUS No.. 57.—Drawings by Ruskin, 
4 Burne-Jones, &c.— Fa! Turner—Turner’s 
Liber “feadlorum = Coloured prints 8 [—- cous Fn- 
gre ont Se —Japanese Colour Printe—Tilostra ted Books. 


AKD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
ERTRAM DOBELL 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER and < |; 

77, Cross Londo: 


rge Stock ‘of Old and Rare “in English Literature 


i 4 Poetry and the Drama—Shakespeariana—-First Editions of 
ndiud including F thors Manuscripte— Illustrated Books, &c. CATALOGUES 
free on eee 


M4¢@a5 BRO S, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 
DEALERS a RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRA 


CATALOGUES sent post free to all ote ee the World. 
Export Orders solicited. 
T and Cable Address: “ Bibliolite, London.” 
ee Telephone: “Gerrard wen 











OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 


BOOKS on any one UPPLIED. The most Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a special 
feature of exchanging an: = le Books for ot! my 
varions lists. 000 Books I righ Bere want post free 
EDW. BAK ‘S Great Be John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

tax in oy of a Wife, { parte, First » Tare, sees 
1911, 248.— Webster's International Diet, "1907, 2 vols., 13. 








Authors’ Agents. 


E AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are mas to 
consider and place MSS. for 4 ilnce A hore! aa work of 
all kinds dealt with by ¥ 
b dataated years’ experience.—2, Clement's 





THE AUTHOR'S AGENCY.— Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors capa 
Publishing A MSS. ublishers.— Perecnnd Tests 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. RURGIES, 34, Paternoster Row. 











Printers. 


TH EN ZUM Bg ow —JOHN EDWARD 
A SUEMIT BS Ms for for al Kinds Phe hkwa 
1. ee ‘s Buildings, Chancery 


Marquise pn ny Ae Nat sg and Gilt Louis Seize 
Chairs, in Aub Fauteuils, and Settees— 
an Italian Ebony, lepte Lazuli, and Ivory Cabinet—old Armour 
and Weapons—a Florentine Mosaic Table - English, Continental, 
and Oriental Porcelain—fine old Sherries, Champagnes, and other 
Wines—full-size Billiard Table and Accessoriee—the Library of 
Standard Literature—the excellent Furniture of the Reception 
anes English om Wee Wardrobes, and Appointments of 
Mi 


which MESSRS. a 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will SELL 
nba CTION, on she PREMISES as above, on WES RED AY, 
THURSDAY, and FRI 17, oe 19. On view, by Ca’ 
logue onl: be MO) NDAY s ot TUESD. AY t rior, the 15th ‘and n6th, 
Private card only, on SATURDA the 13th. Tilustrated 
a a a 
‘s Ino Square, or @ Auction 0 ‘ 
% jt joneers, a eir ces, 











ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
gv, notice that they will hold the eo | 

BALMS by AUOTION june at Rooms, King Lom. et, 
S nas a peaWine, une 4, at 1 o'clock pr y, MODERN 

On TUESDAY, | June 25, at 2 o’clock precisely, 
WIN the late ARTHUR R D. SASSOON, Esq, 
Right Hon. the RL OF WARBORG UGH, and others. 

On TUESDAY, June 25, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
PORCELAIN and DECORATIVE FURNITU RE, the Property of 
the late J. RUSTON, -, and from various sources. 

On WEDNESDAY, June 26, at 1 o’clock 
KS OLD ENGLISH SILVER P PLATE, the Property of a 

ENTLEMAN, and from various sour: 


On THURSDAY, June 27, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
OLD MEZZOTINT PORTRAITS and ENGRAVINGS of the EARLY 

On FRIDAY, June 28, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the BRITISH and 
CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS. 

On MONDAY, July 1, and Following Days, at 
formed by JOHN the reeewned TAYLOR, Koa. deceased, late of 
2, Palace Gardens, W. ‘ 





Books and Manuscripts, including a Library removed from 
Frome; Selection from the ary of Col. BRIDGES, 
late Grenadier Guards, and other Properties. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON — SELL 
OTION, af tate | Lg beet on 


MONDAY. June J Day. te rr 

hide ILA eoue 8 Ks, "neludin ny h cde 
com and Works in Fiction, 
b | Travel—valuable First Editions 
of iteenth aon, Nineteenth Century puthe Ly some 
Rights, with Coloured 


Books rton's 
Nights, Original Baition- vaiee Society's pa Nighte— Wiliam. 
sncerarn ce A. and N. Plimer, Miniature Painters, with hand 





AD Alken’s Nati ea Boydell’ 


Shakespeare Gallery, and other interesting items. 
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Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTIO ON. at their House, No. 13, reece 


BOOKS and MAN et June 24, at 1 o'clock 
BOOKS Ani e Property of J. Ea B. 
of "tein and other vropertien including Standard 


| a History—First Editions f 
the Waiting Ww o Writings of, Mod Modern Authors wks elating fe ‘America—Books 
iwne, le 


ear aan ge > peak clan oar: al 





A magnificent Collection of Old Mezzotint Portraits. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, ot ets House, No. * in 


Street, Strand, W.C., on WFD DAY, June 26, i 
ificent COLLECTION of OLD aezzOnINt 
RTRAITS, the ae, wt a PRIVATE COLLECT The 


77, including Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, sir T. Lawrence, T. Gainsborou: h@. Rom: Romney, G. Morland, 


ine J. 
Turner, Gainsborough-Dupont, J. Dean, William Dickinson, &c.. and 
includes the Frankland Bisters, sade Bampfylde, Mrs. Taylor as 
Miran | the Duchess of Rutland 


other rai famous Mezzotints, all in yt ear 4d 
being the finest impressions known, from the Huth, yt. Lawson, 
= other notable Collections sold during the last twenty years. 

ay be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated 
copies, with 6 Plates, price 1s. 





Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
4 will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 27, and Following Day, 


at 1 o'clock ly. VALUABLE and RARE BOOKS, Ancient and 
Modern, im; nt ILLUMINATED and other MANUSCRIPTS, 
including Se! ns from the Libraries of ANDREW C. DRUMMOND, 


Esq. others, comprising !liuminated Hore and other Early Bervice 
Rooks—A utograph Letters— Personal Relics of Queen Victoria— Burn 
Manuscripte—a most mapertensS phical Manuscript by Memrious 
Glareanus and other rare *'sarly Books on America—First Kditions of 
Shakespeare, Milton oceans Comus and Walton — 7 Gold- 
smith, and other *nglish Writers, Lag A —_ and Cotton’ - 
pacer, 1658, Thaekeray’s Flore et Zeph e rare Kilmarn 

1786, &e.- Keimscott Press Pub leations—t the Constitutions « et 
Pope G ment V., oS vellum, Fust & Scheffer, 1460—Cicero 
Fust & Schoiffer ~Early Woodcut foe ANCIENT. BouKS 
ak WANUSOKI PT’ fr frome the Library at (xton Hall, Southwell, the 

of py mostly in contemporary stamped 
oglish Bindings. including « @ ne Codex on vellum of the Vulgate, 
nglish Scribe of the Thirteenth Century, &c. 


= tm viewed two days prior. rm set may be had. 








The extensive and important Library of the late Lieut.-Col. 
H. 8S. HOME DP) RUMMOND, of Blair Drummond. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will 8RLL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Seen. 
Street, Strand, W.0. on MONDAY, J uly 1, and Four Follo Days, 

: Farge dg a sely, extensive and ip rtant LIBRARY of the late 
Lient.-Col. H. 8. HOME La RUMMO of Blair Drummon: 
pyains 0 rge Collection of Books re lating to Scotlan a Penbatens 

'b Publications, Maitland Club, spalding Club, 5 — Works relating 
‘ v America, Collections of Tracts — 
be 7 Maker's Directory, Original Paltion, a (Hortus Sanitatis 

: Pamiglie ‘elebri Italiane. 10 vols., bp Sb 8 Sngitsh 
39 vole., 1790 1849 -Selby’s illustrations of British Ornitholo 
at 2 on ening. &e. Many @ f the Books contain the Boo! 
plate of Henry Home, Lord Kam 
May be viewed two days ane, Catalogues may be had. 








Japanese Colour ‘ rints, the erty of THOMAS B. 
BLOW, Esq., F.L.S. 


Miner SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
, ig) by AUCTION, at thety House, No. 13, Wellington 
on TORSDAY, JULY 2, and Two Following 
Days, w) 1 1.4 poe Ps, TR PANES COLOUR PRINTS, repre- 
sentative of most of the imvortant Artists of the Eighteenth and 
a a a Number < ice Burton Block Proofe—a small 
Dallection of Fa: ves - some — ee uri o—Original Wood 
Bi och Rooke and (Original Drw Cee ros ehassiand Bireohine. the 
Prepares of HOMAS R. BLOW, L.8., S me halet, Wi 
Kyoto, y n, with which = in ed_ Prints neg 
Catteet of Japanese Gentlemen of —-y" open. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may behad. Illustrated 
ou containing 17 Plates, price 2s. 6d. each. 





Valuable Engravings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
Aporsoe, Fo ys one 5 47, Leicester Square, W.C. 


FRIDAY, 
valuable ENGRAVI ngs, inchuding a jo Boron N of ‘she COLEROT! ok 


+ aw 7 et ot 
BE SOPOT ae by order of oe nrurteed, te ae 
Ls P HUNTER ‘Bar &.. a Fan 
Mezzotint, Line, and 8 Stipple— Portraite, tactading nfl lor, 
= cag eh met after F Joshua ben gee fae ieee Tt of the 
only state, 4mericana—Naval an: litary Subjects 
“seripbaral a Classical a Bata Water-Oolour Drawings, 








QTEVENS'S | 8 AUCTION ROOMS. 


TUESDAY, Pr oe ‘a at open 12 o'clock, 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS will i SELL by Al AUCTION 
5 order of the Executors the PENNY, 
a beautiful tOLLro tt ION of RICE PAPER PAINTINGS, 

Iv oxy Carvings, Lacquer ‘"hess Table, Work Table, and other Curios— 
Vr 2 Gon dente of uve wae ~~ Siok oat: _ de Curios— 
= lene Pewter and cand elalaesai of interesting i items from various 


omen 
On view of Sale. Catalogues on lication 
to ar J. He 38, by iy Street, Covent Garden, w.c, 


TUESDAY, July 2. 


Mr. J. ot Pa ot = will oe. & AUCTION 
the ETHNO IOAL Ov ON N, 
Deocpont Paddles. 8 and some er = A Mn sash, Moris Car and 

Iniaid Food Bow! of J Armour— 
—. other interesting Curios from South Islands, New 


Catalogues im course of preparation. Apply Mr. J. C. STEVENS, 
as above. 


[For Magazines, &c., see p. 719.) 
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In 1 vol. with 86 magnificent Plates and descriptive Text, in Portfolio, 
price £6 10s. net. 


Edition limited to 150 Copies. 


The publication of Dr. Wilhelm Bode’s monumental Volumes on the Italian 
Bronze Statuettes of the Renaissance aroused widespread interest in the 
subject, and a strong desire was expressed that the work should be completed 
by a similar treatment of the Bronzes of the Late Renaissance. This wish has 
now been fulfilled, and the Publishers have the pleasure to announce a 


THIRD VOLUME 


OF THE 


Italian Bronze Statuettes 
of the Renaissance 


CONTAINING THE 


Masters of the 
ate Renaissance 


BY 


WILHELM BODE 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF THE ROYAL MUSEUMS, BERLIN 
Assisted by MURRAY MARKS 
The Price after Publication will be raised to £9 9s. net. 
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The Voice from the Night. 


A SENSATIONAL DETECTIVE STORY. 
By CHARLES ERNEST STERREY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





*“*One of the best stories of the kind that we have ever seen.”—Spectator. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


Across Australia. By BALD. 
WIN SPENCER, C.M.G. M.A. F.R.S., 
and F. J. GILLEN, Special Magistrate 
and Sub-Protector of Aborigines for 
South Australia. With Coloured and 
other Illustrations and Maps. In 2 vols. 
8vo, 2ls. net. 

Globe. —** It is no exsggeration to say that 
this is the most thorough work on the 
Australian aborigines of the interior that 
has yet appeared ..... The book is one that 
will me as valuable as it is interesting.” 





The Old Irish World. By 
ALICE STOPFORD GREEN, Author 
of ‘The Making of Ireland and its Un- 
doing,’ &c. ith Maps and Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, 48. net. 





Letters of William Cowper. 
Chosen and Edited with a Memoir and a 
few Notes by J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 
2 vols. globe 8vo, 8s. net. 

[Eversley Series. 





The Origin and Aim of 
the Acts of the Apostles. 


Being Six Sermons preached in Wor- 
cester Cathedral in Lent, 1912, with an 
Appendix on Codex Bezae, and a Sermon 
on Christian Unity. By the Rev. J. M. 
WILSON, D.D., Canon of Worcester. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





STEPHEN REYNOLDS’S NEW BOOK. 
How ’Twas. Short Stories and 
Small Travels. By STEPHEN REY- 
NOLDS, Author of ‘Seems So,’ ‘A 
Poor Man’s House,’ &c. Extra crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 

Daily Mail.—‘‘ There is a breath of breezy 
and sometimes almost brutal reality about 
them which gives them a value of their own 
apart from their excellence as an example of 
narrative art. Mr. Reynolds knows his sub- 
ject, and he is a clever artist. His latest 

k ought to gain him an addition to his 
appreciative circle of readers.” 

Pall Mali Gazette.—‘'The merit [of his 
work] seems to grow with every book he 
writes...... As for the humour, it is perfect, 
and nobody has better put the salt tang of 
the sea and the rasp of the hawser into 
print.” 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


The Sign. By Mrs. ROMILLY 
FEDDEN (Katharine Waldo Douglas). 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

Truth. —‘* Mrs. Fedden has made the most 
of Breton atmosphere, with its mysticism 
and its curious realities, in a book that is 
distinctly out of the ordinary.” 

Ladies’ Field.—‘**The Sign’ is a most 
welcome novel, distinguished by a rare 
delicacy of thought and fineness of percep- 
tion.” 

Manchester Guardian. — ‘‘ Nowhere in 
recent fiction have we read anything so 
beautiful as the pilgrimage of little Yves 
across the /andes to the Madonna of Trémour 
in aid of his sister.” 


The Friar of Wittenberg. 
By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS, 
Author of ‘A Friend of Cesar,’ &c. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

*,* Atale in which Martin Luther plays 
a prominent part. +S 
SECOND EDITION. 


Schools of Hellas. An Essay 
on the Practice and Theory of Ancient 
Greek Education, 600 to 300 B.c. 
KENNETH J. FREEMAN. Edited by 
M. J. RENDALL. With a Preface b 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 5s. net. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Lrn., London. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s 
LIST. 








DEAN GREGORY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


ROBERT GREGORY. 1819-1911. 
Being the Autobiography of 


Robert Gregory, D.D., Dean of 
Bt, Paul's. otros Wait sedate: 


Northampton. With 4 Portraits and other Lllustra- 
tions. 8vo, 6s. net. 





Some Things We Have Remem- 
bered: (Samuel Thornton, Ad- 
miral, 1797-1859; Percy Melville 
Thornton, 1841-1911).  Yetvingt 


LVILLE 
THORNTON, LL.M., M.P. for Clapham, 1892-1910. 


7s. 6d. net. 
“A book of which the leading characteristics are careful 
and full sey no detail, many-sidedness, and a singular 
and unfailing tone of modesty and good sense.”— Zhe Zimes. 





A NEW BOOK 
BY THE LATE PROF. WILLIAM JAMES. 


Essays in Radical Empiricism. 
By WILLIAM JAMES. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Contents: Does “Consciousness” Exist?—A World of 
Pure Experience—The Thing and its Relations—How Two 
Minds Can Know One Thing—The Place of Affectional 
Facts ina World of Pure Experience—The Experience of 
Activity—The Essence of Humanism—La Notion de Con- 
science—Is Radical Empiricism Solipsistic?—Mr. Pitkin’s 
Refutation of Radical Empiricism—Humanism and Truth 
Once More—Absolutism and Empiricism. 





Modern Science and the Illusions 


of Professor Bergson. By H0e" 4% 


Preface by Sir RAY LANKESTER, K.C.B. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


F.B.S. 





The Energy System of Matter : 
A Deduction from Terrestrial 
Energy Phenomena. 3),342%5,."EIR 


8vo, 6s, net. 





Four Lectures on the English 


+ By THOMAS HILL GREEN. 
Revolution. Reprinted from the Works of T. H. 


Green. Vol. III. With an Introductory Note by 
KENNETH BELL, Fellow of All Souls College, Ox- 
ford. Papercovers. 8vo, 1s. net. 





The Evolution of Sea- Power. 
By P. A SILBURN, D.S.O., Member of Parliament of 
the Union of South Africa, Author of ‘The Colonies 
and Imperial Defence.’ 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Wayside Wisdom: a Book for 
Quiet People. ss 'me vn oom 

“Since ‘A.K.H.B.’ died, and lovers of the ‘Country 
Parson’ could hope to learn no more about his recreations, 
we have no book more likely to give pleasure to quiet 
people. With much grace of expression, and more grace of 
thought, the author discourses of country life and of country 


superstitions....We would willingly learn more of way- 
side wisdom.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





NEW VOLUME FOR 1911. 


The Annual Register: A Review 
of Public Events at Home and 
Abroad for the Year 1911. vo, 1s 


*,* Volumes of the ‘Annual Register’ for the years 
1863-1910 can stiil be had, price 188. each. 





NEW VOLUME FOR 1912. 


The Annual Charities Register 
and Digest : terior available ter the Metro. 
lis. With an Introduction, ‘How to Help Cas:3 of 


stress,’ by C. 8S. LOCH, Secretary to the Counci! of 
the Charity ization Society, London. 8vo, 5s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 





39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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BELL’S LIST. 


—_—¥o— 


HANDBOOKS OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by J. W. HALES, M.A., 


Professor of English Literature at King’s College, London, 

formerly Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge, late Eng- 

lish Examiner in the University of London, and Clak 
Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each volume. 
Just Published. 
THE AGS OF ALFRED. By F. J. Swe, 


Previously Published. 


THE AGE OF CHAUCER (1346-1400). By 
F. J. SNELL, M.A. With an Introduction by Prof. 
HALES. 2nd Edition. 

THE AGE OF TRANSITION (1400-1580). 
By F. J.SNELL, M.A. 2 vols. Vol. L Poetry. 
Vol. II. Proseand Drama. With an Introduction by 
Prof. HALES. 

THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE (1579-1631). 
By THOMAS SECCOMBE and J. W. ALLEN. 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Poetry and Prose. With an Introduction by 
 — - on Vol. II. The Drama. 4th Edition, 

THE AGE OF MILTON (1632-1660). By 
Prof. J. H. B. MASTERMAN, M.A. With an Intro- 
duction, &c., by J. BASS MULLINGER, M.A. 
5th Edition. 

THE AGE OF DRYDEN (1660-1700). By 
RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. LL.D. 6th Edition. 
THE AGE OF POPE (1700-1744). By Joun 

DENNIS. 7th Edition. 


THE AGE OF JOHNSON (1744-1798). By 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 4th Edition. 

THE AGE OF WORDSWORTH (1798-1832). 
By Prof. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. 8th Edition. 


THE AGE OF TENNYSON (1830-1870). By 
Prof. HUGH WALKER. 6th Edition. 





NOW READY. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A CHRONICLE OF THE POPES. 


From St. Peter to Pius X. 


By A. E. McKILLIAM, M.A. 


‘*A valuable outline of the career of yp J Pope to the 
— date. The facts are well selected, chosen without 

jas, and agreeably set forth.”— Tablet. 

“*It is too much to expect that such a summary should 
be not only without bias, but also without mistakes; yet 
Miss McKilliam has avoided both as far as human nature 
may. '—Atheneum. 

* The short vn pen of the different Popes have been 
a with evident care, and to students of history this 

dbook should be of much service. A well-compiled 
index enhances the value of the volume as a book of 
reference.” —Scotsman. 





Tilustrati 


Post 8vo, with , Ge. net. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 





IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE... 


By G. H. WEST, D.D. A.R.I.B.A. 


“Dr. West’s work on English and French Gothic is 
differentiated from the other 99 per cent of books which 
treat the same subjects separately, because he is 
ys nyo | one of those rare individuals who can regard 
this complex subject from the many necessary points of 
view, and can treat it as a whole.... We hope this thought- 
ful and illuminating little book may serve to clear away 
some of the misunderstandings which are so prevalent in 
this relation.”— Westminster Gazette. 


BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


FORTY-SEVEN VOLS. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net each. 


“*The series bids fair to become an indispensable com- 
panion to the cathedral tourist in England.” —Times. 


BELL'S HANDBOOKS TO 
CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 


SIX VOLUMES. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each. 


G. BELL & SONS, Lep., 
York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 
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LITERATURE 


—»— 


IBSEN. 


Was it chance made Mr. Ellis Roberts 
mention Cézanne on the fourth page of 
a book about Ibsen? We cannot think 
so. Similarities in the work and cir- 
cumstances of the two men can hardly 
have escaped him. Born within a dozen 
years of each other (Ibsen was born in 
1828), both matured in a period when the 
professions of writing and painting were 
laboriously cultivated at the expense of 
art. Each, unguided except by his own 
sense of dissatisfaction with his surround- 
ings, found a way through the sloughs 
of romance and the deserts of realism, to 
the high country beyond them. Both 
sought and both found the same thing— 
the thing above literature and painting, 
the stuff out of which great literature 
and painting are made. 

The Romantics and Realists were like 
people quarrelling as to which is the more 
important thing about an orange, the 
history of Spain or the number of pips. 
The instinct of the romantic, invited to 
say what he felt about anything, was to 
recall its associations. A rose made him 
think of quaint gardens and gracious 
ladies and Edmund Waller and sundials, 
and a thousand pleasant things that, at 
one time or another, had befallen him 
or somebody else. A rose touched life 
at a hundred pretty points. A rose was 
interesting because it had a past. On 
this the realist’s comment was “‘ Mush!” 
or words to that effect. In like predica- 
ment, he would give a detailed account 





Henrik Ibsen: a Critical Study, By R. Ellis 
Roberts. (Secker.) 





of the properties of Rosa setigera, not 
forgetting to mention the urn-sha 

calyx-tube, the five imbricated lobes, or 
the open corolla of five obovate petals. 
To an Ibsen or a Cézanne one account 
would appear as irrelevant as the other, 


since both omitted the thing that mattered, | 


what philosophers used to call “‘ the thing 
in itself,’’ what now they would call “ the 
essential reality ” :— 


Solness. ....Do you read much ? 


Hilda. No, never! I have given it up. For 
it all seems so irrelevant. 


Solness. That is just my feeling. 


It was just what the books left out that 
Ibsen wanted to express. 

He soon worked through the romantic 
tradition. It hampered him long enough 
to prevent ‘ Peer Gynt’ from becoming a 
truly great poem; after that he found 
himself on the threshold of a world where 
everything mattered too much in itself 
for its associations to be of consequence. 
Attempting to analyze Ibsen’s characters 
used to be a pastime for fools ; to-day, we 
all know that they come from that world 
where everything has been reduced to an 
essence that defies analysis. There Ibsen 
was never so completely at home as 
Cézanne ; he lacked the imagination by 
which alone one arrives and remains in 
the world of reality. His vision was more 
uncertain, and so his faith was weaker. 
He was a less ferociously sincere artist. 
When vision began to fail he took 
refuge in a catalogue of facts or in un- 
convincing symbolism: Cézanne tossed 
his picture into a bush. Perhaps that 
is why a new generation, hungry for great 
contemporary art, turns more hopefully to 
painting than to literature. 

Thirty years ago it would have been 
misleading to say, what is undoubtedly 
true, that it is as an artist that Ibsen is 
great. To call a man a good artist came 
to much the same thing as calling him a 
good ping-pong player: it implied that 
he was proficient in his own business ; 
it did not imply that he was a great man 
who affected life greatly. Therefore 
many people who understood Ibsen and 
were moved by his plays preferred to 
call him a political thinker or a social 
reformer; while their enemies, the 
zsthetes, were very willing to call him 
a great artist, since by doing so they 
excused themselves from paying the 
slightest attention to anything that he 
said. Ibsen was a reformer in the sense 
that all great artists are reformers ; 
it is impossible to speak of reality without 
criticizing civilization. In the same way 
he was a politician; it is impossible to 
care passionately about art without caring 
about the fate of mankind. But Mr. 
Roberts is certainly right in holding that 
to appreciate Ibsen we must consider him 
as an artist. 

Ibsen approached humanity in the 
spirit of an artist. He sought that 
essential thing in men and women by 
which we should know them if the devil 
came one night and stole away their 
bodies ; we may call it character if we 
choose. He imagined situations in which 





character would be revealed clearly. The 
subjects of his plays are often “* problems,’ 
because he was interested in people who 
only when “ problems ” arise are seen to 
be essentially different from one another, 
or, indeed, from the furniture with which 
they live. There is no reason to suppose 
that Ibsen had any love for “ problems ” 
as such; and we are tempted to believe 
that some modern “ problems ” are nothing 
more than situations from Ibsen’s plays. 
Ibsen’s method is the true artist’s method. 
The realist writing about people tends 
to give an inventory of personal pecu- 
liarities, and a faithful report of all that 
is said and done. The romantic hopes, 
somehow, to “create an atmosphere ” 
by suggesting what he once felt for some- 
thing not altogether unlike the matter in 
hand. Ibsen sets himself to discover 
the halfpennyworth of significance in all 
this intolerable deal of irrelevance. Which 
is the word, which the gesture, that, 
springing directly from the depths of one 
character, penetrates to the depths of 
another ? What is the true cause of this 
hubbub of inconsequent words and con- 
tradictory actions ? Nothing less remote 
than the true cause will serve, nothing else 
is firmly rooted in reality. Is that man 
expressing what he feels or what he thinks 
he is expected to feel? Have I pushed 
simplification as far as it will go? Are 
there no trappings, no over-tones, nothing 
but what is essential to express my 
vision of reality? And, above all, is 
my vision absolutely sharp and sure ? 
These were the questions Ibsen had to 
answer. When he succeeded he was a 
great artist, not, as Mr. Roberts suggests, 
in the manner of Shakespeare, but in the 
manner of A’schylus. 

There is no more obvious proof of the 
greatness of Ibsen’s art than the perfection 
of its form. To assert that fine form 
always enfolds fine thought and feeling 
would imply a knowledge of literature 
to which it would be effrontery in a critic 
to pretend. He may be allowed, how- 
ever, to advise any one who is ready with 
an instance of great form enclosing a void 
to verify his impressions: it was thus 
that the present writer came to appreciate 
Goldoni and Alfieri. In any case, this 
is certain: a perfectly conceived idea 
never fails to express itself in perfect 
form. Ibsen did not shirk the labour 
of making his conceptions as hard, and 
definite, and self-supporting as possible. 
No matter how autobiographical some 
of his best plays may be, he is too good 
an artist to allow them to lean on his 
personal experience ; they have to stand 
firmly on their own feet. Ibsen, there- 
fore, worked his conceptions to such a 
degree of hardness and self-consistency 
that he could detach them from himself 
and study them impersonally. That is 
why his plays are models of form. And 
if there be an Academy of Letters that 
takes its duties seriously, ‘ Rosmersholm ’” 
and ‘Ghosts’ are, we presume, in the 
hands of every young person within its 
sphere of influence. The students are 
shown, we hope, that Ibsen’s form is 
superb, not because Ibsen paid any 
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particular attention to the precepts of 
Aristotle. but because, like Sophocles, 
who had the misfortune to predecease 
the Stagirite, he knew precisely what 
he wanted to say, and addressed himself 
exclusively to the task of saying it. To 
achieve great form is needed neither 
science nor tradition, but intense feeling, 
vigorous thinking, and imagination. 
Formlessness is not a sign of spirited 
revolt against superstition ; it is a mere 
indication of muddle-headedness. 

The subject-matter of Ibsen’s plays is 
reality ; unfortunately, his imagination 
was not always strong enough to keep a 
sure hold on it. When the vision faded 
he took refuge in symbolism or literality. 
There was a commonplace background 
to his mind, of which we see too much in 
such plays as ‘ An Enemy of the People ’ 
and ‘ Pillars of Society.’ It is this com- 





monplace and rather suburban quality | 
that tempts us occasionally to explain | 


Ibsen’s popularity by the fact that he 
represented the revolt of the supremely 
unimportant, of whom there happen to 
be quite a number in the world. With 
the symbolism of ‘The Master-Builder ’ 
no fault can be found. It is a legitimate 
and effective means of expressing a sense 
of reality. The theme is never lost. 
The artist who sacrifices his human 
relations, but dare not give all, dare not 
give his vanity or his life to the ideal, 
moves steadily to his inevitable doom. 
Whether he moves in the form of Halvard 
Solness, the cowardly architect of genius, 
fearless of ideas but fearful of action, or 
in the form of the symbolical master- 
builder, the artist who tries to have the 
best of both worlds, matters not a straw. 
The medium of expression changes, but 
the theme is constant: the conception is 
whole. That is more than can be said of 
‘The Lady from the Sea,’ where the 
symbolism comes perilously near padding ; 
or of “When We Dead Awaken,’ where it 
often expresses nothing relevant, merely 
standing picturesquely for commonplaces, 
and filling up gaps. 

To read one of Ibsen’s great plays is 
always thrilling; to read one for the 
first time is an event. If a savage who 
took locomotives and motor-cars for 
granted, as inexplicable creatures of 
whim and fancy, suddenly were shown, 
not by vague adumbration, but by 
straightforward exposition, that they were 
expressions of intelligible laws controlled 
by comprehensible machinery, he could 
not be more amazed than was the nine- 
teenth century by Ibsen. For Ibsen took 
nothing for granted. He saw little on 
the surface of life that corresponded with 
reality ; but he did not cease to believe 
in reality. That was where he differed 
both from the Philistines and the elect. 
He saw that the universe was something 
very different from what it was generally 
supposed to be: he saw the futility of 
— morals and popular metaphysics ; 

t eee oo ap tor srw 
nor threw up hi in despair, declaring 
the whole thing to be an idiotic farce. 
He knew that truth and goodness had 


nothing to do with law and custom ; but ! 





he never doubted that there were such 
things ; and he went beneath the surface 
to find them. It was Ibsen’s revelation 
of a new world, in which moral values 
were real and convincing, that thrilled 
the nineteenth century, and thrills us 
yet. Can any one read sedately that 
scene in ‘Ghosts’ in which Mrs. Alving 
shows with bewildering simplicity that, 
however respectable the Pastor’s morality 
may, be, it is pure wickedness ? 


Pastor Manders. You call it ‘‘ cowardice” to 
do your plain duty ? Have you forgotten that a 
son ought to love and honour his father and 
mother ? 


Mrs. Alving. Do not let us talk in such general 
terms. Let us ask: Ought Oswald to love and 
honour Chamberlain Alving ? 


Manders. Is there no voice in your mother’s 
pees + aa forbids you to destroy your son’s 
ideals 


Mrs. Alving. But what about the truth ? 
Manders. But what about the ideals ? 


Mrs. Alving. Oh—ideals, ideals! If only I 
were not such a coward ! 


Ibsen’s social and political ideas follow 
necessarily from the nature of his art. 
He knew too much about the depths of 
character to suppose that people could 
be improved from without. He agreed 
with our grandmothers that what men 
need are new hearts. It is good feeling 
that makes good men, and the sole check 
on bad feeling is conscience. Laws, 
customs, and social conventions he re- 
garded as ineffectual means to good. 
There is no virtue in one who is restrained 
from evil by fear. He went further: he 
regarded external restraints as means to 
bad, since they come between a man and 
his conscience and blunt the moral sense. 
‘**So long as I keep to the rules,” says the 
smug citizen, “‘ I am one of the righteous.” 
Ibsen loathed the State, with its negative 
virtues, its mean standards, its mediocrity, 
and its spiritual squalor. He was a 
passionate individualist. 

Whether Ibsen was in the right is not 
for a reviewer to decide. Mr. Roberts 
has strong views on the subject, which 
he is at no pains to conceal. For this we 
are far from blaming him. Indeed, we 
feel that the personal note imported by 
the author’s intellectual bias gives some 
flavour to a book which, owing to the 
complete absence of charm or distinction, 
would be otherwise insipid. It is a com- 
petent, but woefully uninspiring, piece of 
work. Above all things, Mr. Roberts 
lacks humour—a quality indispensable in 
a writer on Ibsen. For Ibsen, like other 
men of genius, is slightly ridiculous. 
Undeniably, there is something comic 
about the picture of the Norwegian 
dramatist, spectacled and frock-coated, 
** looking,” Mr. Archer tells us, “like a 
distinguished diplomat,” at work amongst 
the orange-groves of Sorrento on ‘ Ghosts.’ 


““Tbsen was keenly sensitive to place, 
and if we would get the utmost feeling out 
of his plays we must remember how large a 
part was played by fortunate or unfortunate 
position and circumstances in contributing 
to the wonderful ‘atmosphere’ of the 
dramas.” 


That is what Mr. Roberts thinks. A 
sense of humour would also have saved 








him from the one black note of senti- 
mentality in this book :— 


“* Ellida might be Solveig analysed—but 
analysed with how loving a touch, how 
unerring a kindness; it is as if @ great 
—- were operating on a woman he 
oved.” 


Such things, we had imagined, could only 
be said by members of the French Aca- 
demy. 








THE “RETURN TO NATURE.” 


A BOOK on nature in English poetry from 
Pope to Wordsworth is necessarily some- 
what academic in texture. It has more 
limitations than the subject of our next 
article, with its fund of potential specula- 
tion. It smells unmistakably of class and 
lecture room. A professor, after making 
a few more or less happy and spontaneous 
suggestions, throws out a casual remark 
to the effect that it would be interesting 
to develope such and such a subject which 
writers and students so far have singularly 
neglected. The idea is taken seriously 
by one of his class, it germinates, and a 
professor - prompted book is eventually 
the result. The transformation of the 
classical framework of English letters into 
the romantic inspiration of Chatterton 
and Coleridge seems to have a special 
attraction for American students. Mr. 
Beers has developed the whole subject 
in a more or less summarized form. Miss 
Reynolds is well qualified to work out 
this particular chapter of the theme in 
detail, having devoted many years to an 
elaborate monograph on Lady Winchilsea, 
which was published recently by the 
Chicago University Press. The result of 
her labours was not calculated, in our 
opinion, greatly to enhance the reputation 
of the poet of the ‘ Nocturnal Reverie.’ 
The reputation of that lady is largely 
due to the fact that Wordsworth, 
who knew very few of her poems, imagined 
that these had a kind of secret affinity 
with his own. The resemblance was 
slight enough, for Rousseau and his ideas 
had intervened, supplying Wordsworth 
with a conception of nature to which 
Lady Winchilsea had been altogether a 
stranger. But the lead of Wordsworth 
was sufficient to entangle several critical 
quidnuncs in an absurdly inflated vision 
of a lady’s influence and priority in a new 
kind of appreciation of natural beauties— 
particularly when that lady happened 
to be a countess. Now that we can 
observe her poems in a collective edition, 
we see that her one preoccupation was 
to imitate, with a certain small measure 
of success, two such convinced classicists 
as Prior and Pope. Her nature poems 
are few, enumerative in character, and 
quaint rather than salient in quality. 
One would willingly give all she ever 
wrote for a couplet of Andrew Marvell. 





The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry 
between Pope and Wordsworth. By Myra 
Reynolds. Second Edition. i 
University Press.) 
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Miss Reynolds has incurred a somewhat 
similar penalty in developing her present 
thesis. As a generality the idea is 
sound enough. In detail it does not work 
out well. The starting-point and the 
goal can be indieated fairly satisfactorily, 
but the process evades definite analysis. 
Many of the links prove illusive upon 
investigation. You can sum up a cha- 
racteristic attitude towards nature as 
dislike of grandeur and mystery ; affection 
for tame, domestic kinds of scenery, for 
formal gardens and parks; generalized 
descriptions ; abhorrence of local colour ; 
and queer affectations and paraphrases, 
such as “gelid cistern” for cold tub. 
But you cannot limit the nature poetry 
of the classical period within the bounds 
of such a definition. The exceptions are 
too destructive. One of the special cha- 
racteristics of the classical period is 
narrow and uninterested observation of 
nature. Yet right across the period 
stretches the poet Gray, one of the 
minutest and most sympathetic observers 
of nature and natural beauty that our 
literature has ever produced. There is, 
too, the exquisite Collins. Another serious 
difficulty is invited by narrowing the 
area of inquiry to England. Thomson 
and Dyer mayin some respects have been 
the evangels of the new nature poetry; 
but it is fatal to neglect the power of 
Rousseau, who acted as focusser and 
transmitter of the whole school of forces, 
of which nature poetry occupied a mere 
corner. 

Miss Reynolds hardly seems to realize 
what an enormous amount of work has 
been done in development of this par- 
ticular field by students of Thomson and 
Rousseau, such as Léon Morel and Joseph 
Texte. This enthusiasm for nature and 
the picturesque was called Anglomania 
by students of the gaiety and social ease 
of our Gallic neighbours. Landscape was 
an aristocratic fetish. The French bor- 
rowed it, and experimented in country- 
house life under the encouraging glances 
of Rousseau. The English garden was 
deemed a school of virtue, the innocence 
of flower - culture a corrective to the 
natural malignity of man. Thomson and 
Gessner had a whole salon of French 
imitators. The attractions of town and 
country became “inverted ”’ to students 
of Cowper and Ossian. The mountains 
and sea became magnets. Voltaire him- 
self felt the solicitations of the nature 
school to be getting so powerful that he 
talked of abandoning the upright posture 
altogether and going to grass on all 
fours. 

Miss Reynolds is too partial, and 
perhaps too timid in the handling of her 
theme, to have recourse to anything like a 
broad and ultimate analysis. In an age 
of rapid urbanization men at all out of 
the common conceive a passion for the 
eclogue and the pastoral. At first it 
may take them no further than the 
Georgics and fables of Gay or the gravel 
paths of Shenstone. But the spirit of 
man in its craving for poetical refreshment 
is in a state of perpetual unrest. The 
hollowness of old phrases ig¢*discovered, 





not by abstract reasoning, but by the 
provision of substitutes. Moreover, among 
the new and increasingly defined class of 
brain- workers romantic travel and the 
wilderness were gradually becoming a 
more and more indispensable means of 
recuperation. Dr. Johnson himself, who 
professed to regard a mountain as no 
more than a considerable protuberance, 
conceived a passion for travelling, by pre- 
ference apparently in isolated and pictur- 
esque regions. The reaction against the 
old exaggerated contempt for uninhabited 
places felt by dwellers in a sparsely popu- 
lated country reached its climax in our 
eyes, not in the current of English poetry 
at all, but in the movements inaugurated 
by Rousseau and Gilbert White. These two 
between them were the major prophets 
of the simple life, back to the land, nature 
study, and curse of civilization movements. 
The new attitude towards nature in 
English poetry is therefore just merely one 
small strand in the great rope of resent- 
ment against the accumulating artificiality 
of the new conditions which the eighteenth 
century was industriously weaving. Miss 
Reynolds may have felt that the narrow- 
ness of her investigation somewhat limited 
the area of her appeal. At any rate, 
when in 1909 she revised her original 
essay of 1899 she added two illustrative 
chapters on gardening and landscape 
painting. These will probably now be 
regarded as two of the most interesting 
chapters in the book. Nothing enables 
us better to appreciate the formation in 
England of a special taste for picturesque 
“a romantic scenery than the growth 
of the great water-colour and topographical 
school. When men and mountains meet, 
t things frequently emerge. Miss 
ynolds tells us a good many things 
that are worth hearing about the early 
landscape-painters; and their work is 
exhibited in some capital illustrations. 
She rightly attaches great importance 
to Richard Wilson, of whom Ruskin 
wrote :— 


“Here at last is an honest Englishman 
who has got away out of all the Camere, 
and the Loggie, and the Stanze, and 
the Schools, and the Disputas....and has 
laid himself down with his own poor eyes 
and heart, and the sun casting his light 
between ruins—possessor he of so much of 
the evidently blessed peace of things— 
he and the poor lizard in the cranny of the 
stones beside him.” 


We also have an appreciative account of 
the earlier men in this landscape and 
marine medium,such as Monamy, Taverner, 
Bellers, the Smiths, and the Cozenses. 
These men and their compeers may be 
said to a large extent to have discovered 
the beauties of rural England, of Derby- 
shire, Cumberland, Westmorland (Miss 
Reynolds levels a dire affront at Appleby 
by calling it a village), and Wales, and 
the joy of their discovery is reflected in 
their work. One of the characteristics 
of the love of nature which these men 
fostered is the new delight in wide 
views such as those from the Castle at 
Edinburgh, the Beacon at Malvern, the 
Reservoir at Launceston. The cutting 





down of tall hedges, the opening up of 
vistas, was another symptom of the 
growing revolt against boundaries, the 
eepening love of the wilderness. Hence- 
forth new images of nature rapidly 
multiplied—to reach the acme of minute- 
ness in Tennyson, and an almost Shake- 
spearian pith and economy of expression 
in the nature poems of George Meredith. 








POETRY AND ITS ABSTRACT 
PRINCIPLES. 


Pror. NEILson has written a book which 
reveals him as a very sympathetic judge 
of poetry, both by temperament and by 
study of the best criticism: few books 
could better justify the position of Pro- 
fessor of English which he holds at Har- 
vard University. As well as temperament 
and a wide knowledge of poetry and 
criticism, he has a clear mind, eager for 
lucidity and for the tasks of analysis, 
simplification, and definition. ith 
Bacon’s division of human learning, in 
which history “has reference to the 
Memory, poesy to the Imagination, and 
philosophy to the Reason,” he proceeds 
to consider “‘ imagination, reason, and the 
sense of fact” as three fundamental 
elements of poetry. He makes admirable 
use of this threefold foundation. For 
example, he illustrates the familiar terms 
Romanticism, Classicism, and Realism 
by showing how they correspond with his 
own :— 

“If a correspondence between them and 
our threefold division of the faculties 
> in poetry can be discerned, we 
shall have made some progress towards 
definite conceptions. Such a correspond- 
ence is revealed by the theory that each 
of these three tendencies is definable as 
the predominance of one of the faculties 
over the other two. Romanticism is the 
tendency characterized by the predomin- 
ance of imagination over reason and the 
sense of fact. Classicism is the tendency 
characterized by the predominance of reason 
over imagination and the sense of fact. 
Realism is the tendency characterized by 
the predominance of the sense of fact over 
imagination and reason.” 

In coming to this conclusion he is moved 
chiefly by a desire for truth, hardly at 
all by debating skill. 

Excellent also is his examination of 

Heine’s conception of Romanticism as 
Medizvalism, and his conclusion that 
“‘ the elements in medisval life and art that 
have provided stimulus to modern romantic 
writers have been those which, whether 
secular or religious, were marked by a hi 
degree of ideal aspiration ; in other wo 
by ruling conceptions in which the dominant 
power is imagination ™ ; 
and, 
“by virtue of this, the revival of certain 
aspects of Medievalism, when genuinely 
sympathetic and not merely external and 
imitative, may be regarded as a true phase 
of Romanticism.” 

Yet this lucidity is deceptive, and in the 
end almost wearisome, and certainly dis- 


Essentials of Poetry. By William Allan 
Neilson. Lowell Lectures, 1911. (Con- 
stable & Co.) 
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appointing. We might consent to ignore 
the fact that Prof. Neilson’s threefold 
essentials are essentials in some degree of 
.all prose that is not purely occasional and 
informing, though that is a weakness not 
atoned for by many vague, if respectful, 
references to the importance of rhythm. 
His real weakness is in the treatment of 
imagination. His lucid method is such as 
not to excuse him when he comes to say 
that Coleridge’s line about icicles, 


Quietly shining in the quiet Moon, 


though, “taken word by word, it seems 
to be perfectly literal, yet, taken as a line, 
touches us imaginatively in a fashion too 
subtle for analysis.” The words “ taken 
as a line ” are a testimony to his feeling ; 
but “touches us imaginatively,” if suffi- 
cient in conversation, is not so in his book. 
Conscious, perhaps, of this weakness, he 
has to add a fourth fundamental, “ pecu- 
liarly related to the imagination,” which 
he calls Intensity, the fire that “‘ melts and 
fuses” the other three. In this chapter 
on ‘Intensity’ he is able to introduce 
“the general kindling effect of metre, its 
power of preparing the reader to realize 
the content of the poem more intensely.” 
Thus he ends by convincing us that, had 
he been more patient, he would have done 
without Intensity, except as a quality of 
Imagination, in which he would have seen 
the that ‘‘ melts and fuses ” memories 
and impressions into poetry. 

We should have gladly seen him using 
more intensity in his cultivation of the 
chosen field. He might have taken a 
single poem, and by intensive cultivation 
have produced a more nourishing crop, 
if not a more abundant one. For we have 
seldom met a critic more likely to be 
successful in a study of the power to 
humanize many things which are incon- 
gruous to the mind and to make poetry 
of them—the power shown in ‘ Lycidas ’ 
and in Swinburne’s ‘Ave atque Vale.’ 
He might have shown us why we do not 
object to an atheist, who regarded life 
after death as an entirely incognizable 
matter, writing a memorial poem full of 
fantastic surmises, and beginning :— 


Shall I strew on thee rose or rue or laurel...... 


He might have shown how ‘ Ave atque 
Vale,’ to those who can become “ all ear,”’ 
is a perfect poem, unless they pause where 
the poet speaks of laying on the tomb, 
Orestes-like, a “‘curl of severed hair.” 
With what Prof. Neilson has given us 
we cannot be content. At the same time, 
we must praise the pervading combination 
of sympathy and lucidity, of which it is 
impossible to give adequate examples, 
though the lucidity has been too easily 
content with new names, and the sym- 
pathy with old ones. It is not enough 
that a professor of English can so 
thoroughly prove his judgment and the 

to stimulate, but the circumstance 
is sufficiently rare to be recorded with 
pleasure. His “imagination, reason, and 
sense of fact” will me little better 
than cudgels in the hands of lesser 
critics ; because they are so like cudgels, 
they are likely to have few attractions 
for the greater. 
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A GREAT PARLIAMENTARIAN. 


Mr. WaDE is amply warranted in holding 
that there has been no more vivid period 
of English history than that of which for 
several years John Pym was one of the 
central figures. The warmer welcome 
should be assured to a book which aims at 
“* setting before the general reader a clear 
account of a great man who has been too 
much forgotten.” Unfortunately, in 
achieving the work the author has lost 
sight of his aim, and the result is an 
interesting disappointment. The book 
shows knowledge of, and confesses full 
obligations to, the erudite, sane, and 
broad - minded historian who devoted 
to Pym’s period the labour of a life.. Yet 
it presents a reversion to a degree of sheer 
antipathy for the great Parliamentarian 
which is blind rather than old. It is 
written by a man of ability, with the 
confident intelligence which legal training 
gives. But the personal note is so sub- 
ordinated to the reactionary tune of the 
time that we soon find ourselves taking an 
interest in the book as a social symptom 
rather than as a contribution to its subject. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Wade does bring 
contributions of some value. Regarding 
Pym’s career after 1602, when he was 
called to the Bar, “we know nothing,” 
says 8. R. Gardiner, “till he entered the 
House of Commons as member for Calne 
in 1614.” Mr. Wade proves that he was 
not in that Parliament, and does some- 
thing to fill the gap between 1602 and 
Pym’s appearance in the House in 1621. 
He has also dug into the Commons’ 
* Journals ’ for traces of Pym’s activity in 
the six Parliaments preceding the Long 
one, and has deposited the skeleton record 
in an appendix. The entries make dis- 
continuous reading, but emit flashes of 
interest and even awe. For instance :— 


“May 12, 1626. ‘Mr. Vice-Chamberlain 
commendeth Mr. Pymme’s Speech and 
Advice yesterday to do Things nicely and 
temperately and not tumultuarily.’”’ 

“June 25, 1629. Pym to bring in and 
leave with the Clerk To-morrow morning, 
















all the Writing¢Re has concerning Religion.” 

But more clififacteristic of the man and 
the time many passages of this 
description : 


9. Reports from the Com- 
rion concerning Montague 
ar of Witney, and Com. 
be] to go to the Archbisho 
nd ask him about Popi 

Com. to frame a Bill 
ibstance of the Statutes of 


Magna and of the other Statutes, 
and of the lutions made in this House 
concerning “Liberty of the Subjects in 
their Pe nd Estates appointed upon 





at one negative.” 


of more importance is 

vol. i. of the ‘Calendar of 
State Papers (Colonial),’ issued so long 
ago as 1860. This is the story of a char- 
tered company—‘‘ The Governors and 
Company of Adventurers for the Planta- 








John Pym. By C.E, Wade, (Pitman & Sons.) 
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tion of the Islands of Providence, Hen- 
rietta, and the Adjacent Islands ”’ (in the 
Bahamas)—in which Pym had large 
holdings and was Treasurer, and, towards 
the end, Deputy-Governor. As the period 
of the Company’s operations was 1628-40, 
the summary record of its board-meetings 
and business throws light on Pym’s inter- 
ests and personal associations during the 
eleven years when there was n ‘| arlia- 
ment. To Mr. Wade these pe sonal 
associations are of thrilling interest and 
sinister significance. For in the roll-call 
of the Adventurers he finds the names of 
Saye and Fiennes, Hampden and Crom- 
well, Holland and Rich, Warwick and 
Mandeville, Pym and Rous—braces of 
kindred, it will be observed, and most of 
them men who were to come into promi- 
nence on the Parliamentary side in the 
years ahead. To Mr. Wade their associa- 
tion during this historic recess is an 
ominous conjuncture of disastrous stars, 
and one wonders, after a time, that the 
whole ‘ Plantation ”’ business, with its 
meetings now in Brooke House, now in 
Warwick House, and now in the lodging 
of Mr. Pym, is not explained outright as 
a curtain for a conspiracy. At any rate, 
they are all conspirators for Mr. Wade 
henceforth. He sees them at work every- 
where: partly a revolutionary secret 
society, partly the managers of a vast and 
vague political machine having Pym for 
its “* boss,” a “‘ boss”” whose only scruples 
are supplied by his fanaticism. If we 
would take Mr. Wade’s view of it, the 
entire series of events leading on to the 
Civil War and the execution of the King 
is but the intended outcome of the sinister 
machinations of these Adventurers. Yet 
it must be added at once that Pym’s own 
single capacity in that regard is great 
enough to absorb, and, we should have 
thought, to have dispensed with, that of 
all his colleagues. 

On what a flimsy foundation such a 
charge is built can be quickly shown. 
Peers and other persons who were influ- 
ential enough to secure for themselves and 
friends a colonial Patent were fairly likely 
to play a part of some consequence in the 
great national events of their time. Also, 
they would consider themselves fortunate 
in being able to secure the directive and 
organizing assistance of a man with Pym’s 
great—probably at that time unmatched 
—knowledge of business and finance ; or 
the co-operation of a gentleman of Hamp- 
den’s urbanity, persuasiveness, and wealth. 
Likewise, it was merely natural that the 
initiators of the project and the first Ad- 
venturers should have brought into the 
concern relations of their own, both for 
the sake of the capital they would provide 
and that they might share in the expected 
advantages. Thus Hampden accounts for 
his cousin Cromwell, Pym for Rous, 
Holland for Fiennes, and so on. Further, 
that a group of eight or ten public men, 
engaged for some years in a common 
business enterprise, should afterwards be 
found working on the same side in politics 


"(as some of them had been working before) 


is nothing jntrinsically mysterious. For, 
besides the fact that kinship would imply 
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kindred minds in most cases, there is the 
more comprehensive fact that over a 
great part of the period here treated— 
until emphasis thrown on the religious 
question brought the sundering hour and 
gave Charles a party at last—practically 
all thinking England and both Houses of 
Parliament were on that side, the side of 
an historic nation against a despotic king, 
with only fine shades of difference in 
temper and tendency. Even within this 
desperate band of Pym’s, all the stalwarts 
were not of equal hardihood. Rous is of 
no significance at all, Brooke was not of 
the school of Cromwell, and Rich was 
fain to cry “ peace, peace,” when there 
was no peace. Finally, there are at Jeast 
an equal number of original Adventurers, 
mentioned in the Patent, whose names 
have no prophetic import, and thus point 
the fallacy of giving backward and forward 
significance to a momentary grouping. 

The “ Providence ” adventure is inter- 
esting as an episode, but its discovery 
has been the undoing of Mr. Wade’s book. 
Even without the misleading influence of 
its dramatic and lurid suggestions, his 
view of Pym would have lacked entirety 
and detachment, since the exoneration 
and even apotheosis of Strafford, which 
are here attempted, must needs have 
carried a condign judgment of Strafford’s 
accuser. This is the most effective part 
of the book, but mainly through suppres- 
sion of the considerations which would 
not have contributed to the desired effect. 
There is no need to deny that Strafford 
was a great man in his own quality, and 
one who might well, in a certain national 
conjuncture, have been the glory and 
shield of his country. But as little need 
it be denied that in the actual conditions 
he was wrong, and the more dangerously 
wrong for being so great a man. The 
burden of his death must be laid on King 
Charles, not because the King signed 
his death-warrant after promising that 
nothing should make him do so, but be- 
cause it was Charles’s complete trust- 
lessness that made the death - warrant 
seem the nation’s only security against 
despotism. What Strafford’s influence 
had meant, and was likely to mean had 
he lived, is shown by the fact that a whole 
installation of reactionary machinery— 
Star Chamber Courts, Courts of High 
Commission, and such menaces to free- 
dom—went helter-skelter after him to 
the grave. 

It is in the period following Strafford’s 


death, and apparently under the influence 


of the bitterness generated in the author’s 
mind by the recital of that melancholy 
enactment, that Mr. Wade gives himself 
up completely to the “ boss,’’ conspirator, 
wire-puller, mob-ruler, bogey-man view 
of Pym which does injustice to his 
subject and his own intelligence. For 
so much of all that happened from 
day to day and hour to hour is credited 
to the sinister management of Pym 
and his colleagues, that really nothing 
is left to any other factor, personal or 
moral. Even when there is an obvious 
reason for a certain occurrence—e.g., for 
the fact that the House rejected Pym’s 
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“* Additional Instruction ’”» on November 
5th, yet passed it in amended form 
on November 8th—our author turns aside 
to discover a reason more congruent with 
the notion of Pym as a man of mystery, 
dark and arid, going in and out of Parlia- 
ment with a supply of scares in his pocket 
to herd the members whither he would 
have them go. 


Such a view ignores the existence of a 
nation, the qualities, beliefs, passions 
of a generation of men—that national 
reservoir of moral power out of which 
even a man like Pym only issues as a 
runnel with a name. The full-fraught 
soul of England in that day had in it the 
potentiality of ten thousand Pyms: but 
one was enough. It is true that he has 
been too much forgotten. But it is not 
in this way that he is to be remembered. 
He is to be remembered as the man who, 
more powerfully than any one before 
in English history, brought the conception 
of the Nation, of the organic body of 
English people throughout all its members, 
forward into the centre of our politics, 
and who enounced the conception of 
Parliament as the perceiving mind and 
executive conscience of the body politic. 








Pygmies and Papuans : 
To-day in Dutch New 


the Stone Age 
Guinea. By 


A. F. R. Wollaston. (Smith, Elder | 


& Co.) 


THE British Ornithologists’ Union was 
founded in 1858, and, having flourished 
for half a century, resolved, four years ago, 
to render its jubilee memorable by under- 
taking some great zoological expedition. 
As Mr. Ogilvie-Grant explains in his 
Introduction, the occasion served to bring 
to a head a scheme which he had long 
cherished of exploring the mysterious Snow 
Mountains, which the passing voyager 
descries as a gleaming, cloud-capped range 
standing some little way back from the 
southern coast of Dutch New Guinea. 
The Royal Geographical Society having 
proffered a request to share in the adven- 
ture, a considerable and well-equipped 
party, led by Mr. Walter Goodfellow, took 
the field towards the end of 1909, and, 
with the generous assistance of the Nether- 
lands Government, resolutely attacked this 
unknown part of one of the least-known 
countries in the world. Mr. Wollaston, 
who plays historian to the expedition, 
attended in the capacity of medical officer 
as well as in that of entomologist and 
botanist. We may add that his previous 
experience, gained amongst the crags of 
Rowenzori, made him especially com- 
petent for this kind of pioneer work, the 
difficulties and dangers of which can 
hardly be overstated; and we are glad 
to learn that he is at present in charge of 
another expedition which hopes to return 
from New Guinea in 1913. 

As Saul went forth to seek his father’s 
asses and found a kingdom, so the British 
Ornithologists’ Union’s expedition went 
forth to seek birds and found Pygmies. 


They obtained plenty of birds as well— 
2,200 skins, representing about 235 species, 
of which ten proved to be new to science. 
But they did not get the phoenix ; whereas 
what the phenix would be amongst 
birds, that, or very nearly that, is the 
Pygmy amongst the types and races of 
mankind. Somewhat unkindly, Mr. Wil- 
liamson, in the excellent book on the 
Mafulu of British New Guinea noticed 
in these columns on May 18th, in a way 
took the wind out of Mr. Wollaston’s sails 
by forestalling him with the announcement 
of a similar discovery. But, Pygmy for 
Pygmy, we would venture to assert that 
Mr. Wollaston’s is the more perfect 
specimen. The little men from the moun- 
tainous hinterland of the Mekeo district 
of British New Guinea were of a strain in 
which, even if the Negrito predominate, 
Papuan and Papuo-Melanesian elements 
are likewise in some degree present, as 
the photographs reveal clearly enough. 
But the west-end Pygmies, who are to 
be known henceforth as the Tapiro, 
reveal themselves, by the same test, as 
of purer stock. 

Their stature is, of course, the most 
striking of their peculiar features. The 
average for the Tapiro works out at 
4 ft. 9in., with 4 ft. 44in. and 5 ft. O} in. 
as the extremes of variation. Again, the 
hairiness of their faces is at once notice- 
able, there being likewise a good deal of 
short, downy hair scattered about the 
body. The colour of the head-hair, which 
is short and woolly, is mostly black ; 
though it seemed to be brown in two or 
three cases. (Mr. Williamson, on the 
other hand, makes a great point of the 
tendency to brown rather than black 
displayed by the hair of his Mafulu.) The 
skin, meanwhile, is of a lighter colour 
than that of their Papuan neighbours, 
some individuals being almost yellow. 
Finally, the cephalic index, on which 
criterion of race anthropologists are apt 
far too exclusively to pin their faith, 
presents the most remarkable variations, 
namely, from 66°9 to 85:1; these figures, 
nevertheless, yield an average of 79°5, 
which, though lower than might be 
| expected, approximates to the general 
| norm established for the Asiatic Pygmies, 
| namely, something not far above 80, the 
| point in the scale where the medium- 





| headed end and the round-headed begin. 


Let us add that the available facts bearing 
| on the physical and cultural characteristics 
| of the Negritos are admirably summarized 
| in a valuable Appendix contributed by 
Dr. A. C. Haddon. 

It should, however, be noted that Mr. 
Wollaston’s observations relate entirely 
to the, Tapiro males, for the sufficient 
reason that a sight of the females was not 
| vouchsafed to the expedition. A white- 
| bearded ancient, wasted by disease, seemed 
to have his tribe excellently well in hand ; 
for though the other men seemed willing 
enough to produce their womankind 
| in response to freely tendered bribes, the 





headman was adamant. Even three 
| bright axes, which made his one eye 
| glisten with greed—and well it might, 
for nothing is so characteristic of the — 
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Age as the desire to emerge from it—even 
these could not shake his indomitable will. 
It was not, as Mr. Wollaston is at pains 
to make clear, that the white men were 
suspected of evil designs. The Papuans 
who accompanied the explorers must be 
kept out of the way of temptation, because 
they would seize any chance of abducting 
a Tapiro woman. Indeed, they boasted 
of having done so; and amongst them- 
selves the supply of wives seemed to be 
very scanty. We have here, by the by, 
an indication of the process whereby such 
a mixed race as came under Mr. William- 
son’s notice might well be produced. 
The big man captures the small woman 
more readily, one may imagine, than is 
likely to be the case when the proportions 
are the other way about. 








On the cultural side there is not much to 
be recorded as the fruit of a first en- 
counter with these Pygmies. Like all 
the Negritos, the Tapiro have the bow 
and arrow, their bows, moreover, being 
very long, like those of the Great-Anda- 
manese. Besides wood and bone, they 
must rely on stone to provide them with 
a cutting edge, being in this respect no 
worse off than the Papuans of the adjacent 
swamps. The present reviewer has had 
the opportunity of studying the contents 
of a wallet obtained by way of fair ex- 
change from the neck of a Tapiro, and can 
testify that the numerous flakes of chert, 
though well enough fitted to cut, scrape, 
pierce, and so on, were in no single case 
such that, if found casually on the ground, 
they could be confidently pronounced to 
be human handiwork. Most interesting, 
perhaps, of all that concerns the arts 
of the Tapiro is the fact that they make 
fire by means of the split stick and rattan 
strip, a method, however, which is by no 
means confined to the peoples of Negrito 
stock. 


Of the social organization we learn 
nothing, for the simple reason that the 
explorers were unable to prosecute their 
inquiries in the Tapiro tongue. Indeed, 
it is diverting to learn that they had, 
perforce, to employ as makeshift inter- 
preters those Papuans with whom, as they 
slowly worked their way up from the coast, 
their linguistic experiments had fared 
searcely better. One supreme merit of 
Mr. Wollaston’s book is that it is absolutely 
frank. His description of the difficulties 
attending the discovery of the name of 
a place, or of the words for “ father ” and 
** mother,” deserves to rank as a locus 
classicus for the anthropologist. For it 
points at least a twofold moral: first, 
that, to study a culture, a preliminary 
acquaintance with the language is of 
fundamental importance ; secondly, that 
when a traveller knows nothing, or next 
to nothing, of the language, he should 
honestly recognize his limitations as an 
authority, instead of indulging in figments 
that sooner or later must come back to 
roost. 
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Social Insurance in Germany, 1883-1911 : 
its History, Operation, Results, and a 
Comparison with the National Insurance 
Act, 1911. By William Harbutt Daw- 
son. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. Harsutr Dawson is as industrious 
as he is useful. He knows Germany and 
the Germans lock, stock, and barrel. It 
is oue good result of the political contro- 
versies of the last nine years that we have 
been bidden to look at Germany. In the 
business of examining and explaining the 
great work that country has accomplished 
in the social and industrial sphere, Mr. 
Dawson has indisputably taken the first 
place. Twenty years ago people turned to 
him in order that they might understand 
German Socialism, and ever since, in 
volume after volume, he has kept English- 
men in touch with German work and 
German wisdom. When the national 
attention was fixed on Germany in the 
cause of domestic controversy, his minute 
knowledge and impartial investigations 
became an asset of first-rate importance 
to that growing section of the public 
which desires the best available guidance 
on political questions. In ‘a sense, his 
‘Social Insurance in Germany ’ is a book 
ad hoc, like a laureate’s ode or a public 
orator’s speech. But his silence when any 
distinctly German subject was under 
public discussion would be unaccountable 
as well as inconvenient. His book is 
no scissors and paste, no haphazard 
farrago of chippings in the daily news- 
paper style. It is at once complete and 
authoritative, useful to the politician 
and indispensable to the student. Its 
value is enhanced by a multitude of 
foot - notes in which the similarities 
and diversities of the two systems of 
social insurance, German and British, are 
fully, and even elaborately displayed. 
It should be added that Mr. Dawson, here 
and there, draws on recollections of con- 
versations he had with Bismarck when the 
Chancellor was laying the foundations of 
the system in the early eighties. 


We cannot pretend to indicate even the 
outlines of the social insurance of Ger- 
many. Last year the whole system, 
which had grown up piecemeal, was re- 
organized and extended, and those who 
complain of the length and complexity 
of our Insurance Act would rejoice in the 
brevity and simplicity of Mr. Lloyd George 
after an attempt to understand the 
German Consolidation Act, even when it is 
robbed of half its terrors by translation. 
The system covers insurance against 
sickness, against accident, against in- 
validity, against death, for old age, and 
for widows and survivors. It is on a 
contributory basis throughout. The 
employers bear nearly the whole of the 
cost of accident insurance, one-third of 
the cost of sickness insurance, and one-half 
of the cost of invalidity and old-age insur- 
| ance. The State contributes only to the 
| last- mentioned, in the form of a fixed 
| addition of 2/. 10s. to each invalidity or 
| old-age pension. The modes of assessing 

contributions are, at any rate on paper, 








| 
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intricate and bewildering, and the ad- 
ministration is largely bureaucratic. The 
total cost, including the extensions of 
1911, runs to over 53,000,000/. a year. 
Mr. Dawson gives some interesting figures 
of the amounts paid by leading firms 
in insurance premiums. In 1907 the 
system cost Krupp’s 176,840/., but the 
great firm, not content with this, spent an 
additional 264,000. in the social service 
of its workers, the aggregate being equal 
to nearly 5 per cent on its share capital, 
and 71. 15s. for every member of its 
working staff. 

Of the economic incidence of these 
huge sums there is, in general, no question. 
The insurance premiums become part of 
the costs of production. Within the 
country, this matters little to individual 
employers, since all are subject to the 
same burdens. In competition in foreign 
markets, the case is different so far as 
foreign competitors are free from similar 
or equivalent burdens. As, however, the 
power of Germany to compete in foreign 
markets is a subject of complaint in all 
quarters, and of consternation in some, 
there is apparently a by - product of 
the social insurance system which counter- 
acts this result. It is usually thought, 
and almost certainly with justice, that 
this compensatory action is to be found 
in the increased efficiency of the German 
worker, induced by the careful provision 
the insurance laws make for him. The 
system has not scotched Socialism. The 
idea, said Bismarck frankly to Mr. Daw- 
son, was “ to bribe the working classes, or, 
if you like, to win them over to regard the 
State as a social institution existing for 
their sake and interested in their welfare.” 
It has not done this, and the slightest 
personal knowledge of the real Germany 
reveals the reason why it has so signally 
failed. The only enemy of German 
Socialism is just the one remedy that the 
Bismarck school will not have —respon- 
sible, constitutional government. But the 
social insurance system has improved the 
conditions of the workers, and this result 
is its final justification. 














NOTES FROM CAMBRIDGE. 


AFTER many years of University life I 
count myself exceedingly difficult to surprise. 
But I own to feelings of genuine amazement 
at two events this term: the request to Mr. 
Asquith for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to reform the University, and 
the behaviour of the Council and _ the 
Divinity Professors in their attempt to 
throw open the B.D. and D.D. degrees. 
In the matter of the petition for a Com- 
mission, certain eminent men have acted 
more like sulky children than responsible 
members rdhoe goag University. Because the 
Senate ref to endorse their suggestions 
as to reforms, they have, so to speak, put 
their fingers into their mouths, and retired 
into a dark corner. Because, say they, the 


Senate does not like our reforms, we will 
try to burn the house down. The public 
may well ask what these reforms were, and 
doubtless the answer expected is that they 
would, if carried, have improved learning, 
opened up wider fields for research, and 
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enabled men who are real pioneers of Cam- 
bridge knowledge to obtain a competence 
without having to do their valuable work 
at odd moments, and live by examinin 

work, and college, or even private tutorial, 
drudgery. Or possibly it might have been 
supposed that the suggested reforms were 
inspired by zeal for making the University 
more accessible to the democracy, and 
restoring @ condition of things which 1 re- 
vailed in the Middle Ages and was revived 
in the earlier years of the seventeenth 
century, when a far larger proportion of 
men in England were trained at Oxford or 
Cambridge than are now being educated 
at the older Universities, as well as the 
numerous modern ones which have sprung 
into being. Such schemes may be regarded 
with suspicion, not only by those dominated 
by mere class prejudice, but also by some 
who see in attempts to democratize learning 
a bgp | of the demands of true scholar- 
ship, whether literary or scientific. But, 
while some may criticize, no one will deny 
that these reformers are animated by 
—_ motives, and are worthy of respect. 
t might also be assumed that the new 
reforms would be directed to making the 
expenses at Cambridge less, and thus attract- 
ing a wider public. Had the Senate thrown 
out proposals of such a character, a cry for 
a Commission empowered to make drastic 
reforms would have at least merited atten- 
tion. 


But the Senate has committed no such 
enormity, it has simply injured the amour 
propre of certain persons responsible for 
suggestions which have neither inspired the 
enthusiasm, nor received the acquiescence 
of @ majority. 


The first scheme which was recommended 
by the Council of the Senate was, it may be 
recalled, to create a House of Residents in 
place of the Electoral Roll, and allow it 
to pass measures, reserving a right of appeal 
to the Senate. It is to be regretted that 
the Conservative opposition defeated a 
proposal so innocent. But they did, and 
there is no more to be said except that 
nobody would have been the better, or for 
that matter the worse, for its passing, nor 
would the cause of education have been in 
any way advanced. The second reform 
was &n ingenious financial scheme devised 
by the Bursar of Trinity, spreading the 
payment of degree fees over the whole of a 
man’s course instead of exacting it in two 
lump sums, when he is admitted a B.A. 
and a M.A. How this would have really 
met the need for reform no one can clearly 
see. Yet, because these petty “ reforms ” 
have been rejected, men who really ought 
to know better clamour for a Commission. 
This is what they say :— 

“In the five years......various proposals for 
Constitutional reform have been brought before 
the Senate of the University of Cambridge by the 
Council of the Senate: but they have been without 
exception rejected by the Senate ; and it is clear to 
us that no further attempt of the kind is likely 
to be successful. We, therefore, make our present 
appeal for the appointment of a Commission.” 


The names of those who signed for a 
Commission supply food for thought. The 
list opens with twenty-three professors or 
ex-professors. Of these no fewer than eight 
are not Cambridge men, and four of them 
are comparatively recent importations. Of 
the remaini sixty-nine, thirty-nine are 
members of two colleges—Trinity and King’s 
—and four colleges contribute only one 


name each. Six colle , Pembroke, 
Queens’, Jesus, lene, and Sidney— 
have held completely aloof, and these all 


bear a good reputation for being wisely 
and cautiously ini . Trinity heads 





the list with twenty-three signatories, and 
though there are numbered among these 
Dr. Dalton, late Mayor of the Borough, Sir 
George Darwin, Mr. G. N. Watson, and 
other men of mark, the proportion to the 
total members of the Electoral Roll on the 
books of the College is ridiculously small. 
The fact is the whole agitation has been 
little less than a fiasco. Two protests have 
been issued: a very temperate one by the 
Conservative party, and another by the 
Liberals containing these weighty words :— 


‘A statutory Commission to reform the Uni- 
versity would become desirable if it were clear that 
the University was financially hampered by vested 
interests, if its revenues were squandered or 
wastefully applied. This is at present by no means 
the case. he education given to honour men, 
especially in all branches both of practical and 
theoretical science, is highly efficient.” 


It is high time that the older Universities 
boldly assumed the defensive on these lines. 
An institution has generally to defend itself 
against charges which were more or less 
true fifty years or more ago, but have long 
become absurd. The Cambridge against 
which our reformers are tilting is the Cam- 
bridge of the early fifties. To judge from 
what one hears and reads, one might reason- 
ably believe that the University is a clerical 
corporation where dons spend most of the 
day in scheming to promote the interests of 
Anglican Toryism, and a few scanty hours 
in teaching the classics. Their nights are 
devoted to drinking old port. A few ardent 
spirits are supposed to teach mathematics, 
because there is a saying that “‘ Cambridge 
is mathematical and Oxford classical.” 
Only the other day I heard a really dis- 
tinguished man of letters, in proposing 
the health of Cambridge, remark with his 
usual courtesy that the name of no Cam- 
bridge scholar or “ scientist’? was known 
in the universities of the Continent, as if 
German anthropologists had borrowed from 
Dr. Frazer in complete ignorance of his 
existence, or Sir Joseph Larmor was not 
listened to with even more respect by French 
mathematicians than by an enraptured 
House of Commons. Absurd as such a 
charge is, it is only too readily believed, and 
the wickedness of this premature demand 
for a Commission is that it induces people 
to believe that Cambridge is now what its 
traducers falsely represented it to be sixty 
years ago. Clericalism is indeed a feeble 
plant ; it requires a brave man to proclaim 
that his sympathies are conservative, whilst 
port wine is no longer a symbol of the 
don. Any one who knows Cambridge must 
know that it is a place where a great deal 
of hard and unselfish work is done for a 
scanty competence, in which progress since 
the last statutes came into operation in 
1882 has been truly remarkable, where new 
studies are welcomed with ardour, and 
endowed as liberally as possible out of the 
meagre resources of the Catvanatig and the 
Colleges. This progress has been secured 
not by legislation, but in the natural course 
of events. To take a single example: in a 
college which had in 1882 two classical and 
five mathematical lecturers and one in 
theology, and eight of the fellows were 
occupied neither in teaching nor in the 
work of research, instruction is now pro- 
vided in the subjects already mentioned, 
and in history, anatomy, chemistry, modern 

» mechanical science, &c., and 
every single fellow is e ed in active 
work as a teacher, University official, or 
research student. Yet this has been effected 
entirely from within, and in a society which 
has by no means a reputation for zeal for 
reformation or pro .‘ Of almost every 
college as much, if not more, could be said 
with perfect truth. 





On the question of the Divinity 

little need be said. It will be deci by 
vote in the October term, and, if the pro- 
posals are rejected, the blame will lie with 
the professors and the Council. A _ well- 
considered scheme would surely have passed, 
as the co-operation of men of all creeds 
and parties interested in theology in Cam- 
bridge is truly remarkable. Everybody 
regrets the resignation of the Master of 
Pembroke, who prefers ecclesiastical work 
in the diocese of Canterbury to continuing 
his academic pursuits. He has at all times 
been a picturesque figure in the University, 
and his old-world courtesy made him a 
charming host as Vice-Chancellor, and 
greatly impressed foreign visitors. Pem- 
broke Lodge will be difficult to fill, unless 
one of the present society accepts the 
Mastership. The college has long been 
managed on principles which an outsider 
might easily fail to understand, though 
they have worked extremely well, and 
given Pembroke a position of exceptional 
stability. I hope the college will be 
as fortunate at the next election as it was 
when it secured the services of this retiring 
Master. 


Jesus College has been conspicuous in 
two very different ways: by securing the 
headship of the river, and putting up a 
memorial to Cranmer. The first exploit 
has produced a goodly crop of controversy, 
whilst the Cranmer celebrations have aroused 
interest. The rowing world is divided 
between the supporters of the “ Jesus 
style ’’ and the majority, who are in favour 
of orthodoxy. At Cambridge, as elsewhere, 
orthodoxy seems to consist in looking all 
right and doing very little, and those who 
manage to win are blamed for looking as 
if they were not getting the boat along, yet 
contriving to make it go faster than those 
whose methods are in accordance with the 
established order. Good, however, will, 
I trust, come out of a somewhat unseemly 
squabble, as it appears that the “ Jesus 
style’ is only serviceable in shallow water, 
and that, if the Cam is deepened, the club 
will go down—not in the river, but in the 
list of boats. On the need of dredging 
the river there is perfect unanimity, and 
it is to be hoped that an appeal for funds 
will meet with a generous response. 


Cranmer’s monument was unveiled on 
June 13th in Jesus Chapel by the Bishop 
of Ely, Visitor of the College, who made a 
peculiarly happy address on the martyred 
Archbishop, avoiding thin ice with remark- 
able skill, and dwelling on Cranmer’s ser- 
vices to liturgical reform and to the English 
language. Cranmer was certainly no poet, 
but he had the merit of knowing that he 
had not that gift. The music in the Chapel 
was by Tallis and Martin Luther, and was 
conducted by Dr. Mann. Mr. Bruce Joy’s 
likeness of Cranmer was universally com- 
mended. 


I must strike a sad note in alluding to 
the death of the Master of Caius. Mr. 
Roberts was taken ill at the Boat Races, 
rallied, and passed away suddenly on 
Sunday. Of him it may be said that the 
better he was known, the more he was liked 
and respected, and that he showed a lifelong 
devotion to his college, which, in numbers, 
learning, and general tone, thanks greatly 
to him, now stands in the very forefront 
in Cambridge. His honest, strenuous life 
will long be remembered in the University, 
and especially in the College he waits so 


well, 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 


review.) 
Theology. 


Drews (Arthur), Taz WITNESSES TO THE 
Historicity oF Jrsus, translated by 
Joseph McCabe, 6/ net. Watts 

Prof. Drews, in his Preface, explains that 
this volume is a new version, abbreviated 
and amended, of the volume which formed 
the second part of ‘The Christ-Myth,* a 
work which, with others written in the same 
sense, has, as is well known, aroused immense 
excitement in Germany, and of which an 

ish translation was published by Mr. 

Fisher Unwin in 1910. The author issues 
this version, it appears, as a challenge to 
English theologians—to see whether they 
can adduce better _ of the validity of 
the Christian faith than German theologians 
of the so-called ‘‘ Liberal*’ school have, 
in his opinion, succeeded in adducing. 
The line of argument in this book is thus not 
actually new. Readers of the former transla- 
tion, and readers also of Mr. J. M. Robertson’s 
books, will be prepared to find the Jewish 
and Roman witnesses to the historical 
existence of our Lord swept out of court as 
either worthless or purely fictitious ; to hear 
that Paul knows nothing of an historical 
Jesus—that, indeed, the name of Paul is 
very likely only a general title for a number 
of letter-writers seeking thus to give better 
authority ‘‘ to a religious system that went 
beyond the original Christianity * ; to learn, 
finally, that Isaiah and Wisdom and Job 
furnished the elements out of which were 
elaborated the Christian theory of salvation 
and the figure of Christ, while behind them 
we are to see the profound and widespread 
idea of a suffering god, with its astral or 
other naturalistic significance. 

We are not in this place concerned to lift 
the glove thus thrown down; we will only 
remark that none of those theologians here 
heartily despised ever expressed himself 
with a more trenchant dogmatism than Prof. 
Drews; none was ever more boisterously 
scornful of an opponent, or more ready to 
hypnotize the docile into acquiescence by 
mere vehemence of assertion and calm 
assumption of patronage. For the indocile 
this polemical animosity tends to obscure 
his argument. Moreover, the structure which 
the author seeks to set up as the true, over 
against the traditional, Christianity hardly 
warrants so much “ cocksureness.” Built 
up from data both slender and far apart, it 
requires, merely to hold it together, a great 
amount of difficult piecing out by inference 
and imagination ; while, in the end, a good 
deal of it remains vulnerable to the weapons, 
not so much of scholarship or theology, as 
of plain common sense and knowledge of 
human nature. 


Gwatkin (Henry Melvili), Earty Crurcn 
History TO A.D. 313, 2 vols., 17/ net. 

Macmillan 

The present edition has undergone slight 
modifications in the light of recent research, 
entailing some addition to the bibliography ; 
but otherwise the position of the writer 
remains as pronounced as it was nearly 
three years ago. We criticized the book on 

its first appearance (Athen., Oct. 16, 1909, 

p. 457) for its prejudice against the Trac- 

tarians, its rigid conservatism, and _ its 

asperity. 

Jarvis (George Millen) A TwenrtterH- 
CENTURY INTERPRETATION OF THE 
Brste, $1.50 net. Chicago, the Author 

The interpretation here offered is astral. 

The Bible is the work of “ astronomical 





priests”; the God of Israel, and also 
Christ, are the sun; Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam are ‘“celestials”; the kingdom 
of heaven is the “ celestial zodiac,” and so 
on. We are invited, as the title suggests, 
to adopt these values as the final truth 
about the Bible. 


Seripture Teaching in Secondary Schools: 
PAPERS READ AT A CONFERENCE HELD 
IN CAMBRIDGE 10-13 AprRit, 1912, 
edited by N. P. Wood, with a Preface by 

F. C. Burkitt, 1/6 net. 
Cambridge University Press 


Three points are emphasized by the 
various well-known contributors of these 
papers: that the Scriptures must be edited 
for the young, that the results of historical 
and textual criticism should be communicated 
to pupils, and yet that spiritual teaching 
should not be subordinated to literary 
and historical culture. Most of the papers 
lack fervour and charm. 


Law. 


Jenks (Edward), A Snort History oF 
EneciisH Law FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE END OF THE YEAR 1911, 
10/6 net. Methuen 


This is an admirable summary of Eng- 
lish law in one volume written in a clear 
and readable style. The article on the laws 
affecting labour should be read by all who 
are giving more than a superficial attention 
to the present labour unrest. Few people are 
aware that a Minimum Wage Act was p 
in the year 1350, which was subsequently 
confirmed and altered several times, and 
only broke down in the later part of the 
eighteenth century, having worked fairly 
satisfactorily up to that date. Legal students 
beginning their work would do well to read 
this book before undertaking the standard 
works on the subject. 


Poetry. 


Alexander (Samuel John), THe INveRTED 
TorcH, AND OTHER Poems, $1.50 net. 
San Francisco, Robertson 


American verse, full of that prismatic 
quality which is the principal asset of Cali- 
fornian oratory. But we like the rhyme of 
“facts” and ‘“‘ wax” in the ode to Mr. 
Kipling. 


Lodge (George Cabot), Poems anp Dramas, 
2 vols., $2.50 net; and his Lirgz, $1.25 
net. New York, Houghton-Mifflin Co. 


The late G. C. Lodge’s poems and dramas 
here collected are free from the floridit 
and the provincialism which disfigure muc 
American verse ; except where the influence 
of Swinburne is visible, they are marked by 
an almost bald simplicity. Mr. Lodge, 
though industrious and thoughtful, had 
nothing new to say and nothing melodious 
tosing. His work is free from glaring faults, 
but his merits are purely negative. There is 
an Introduction (full of journalistic clichés) 
from the pen of Mr. Roosevelt. It is enter- 
taining to find that eminent man-piston, 
who “ feels like a young bull-moose ” after 
beating his enemies to a “ frazzle,” quoting 
from an unexpected source ‘“ He lived 
detachéd days....Deaf was he to world’s 
tongue.” The annexed ‘ Life’ of the poet 
is sufficiently commonplace. 


Low (Benjamin R. C.), Taz Sartor wHo HAS 
SAILED, AND OTHER Poems, 5/ net. 

New York, John Lane Co. 

Mr. Low’s verse is of the more cultured 

magazine type, pretty, but vague, with the 


inexpressible indicated by serried rows of 





dots.. The key-note of the book is struck 
in the first four lines :— 
I have dreamed the dream of the unknown seas 
And stood on the sightless shore ; 


I have looked in the eyes of reality.... 
And I am young no more. 


There is some slight humour in the address 
(in imitation of Gray) to a young lady who 
has escaped the attentions of a shark ; and the 
author achieves a sort of triumph in his poem 
‘To the Absolute,’ where the appropriate 
atmosphere of incomprehensibility is pro- 
duced with complete success. 


Bibliograpby. 


Bibliography of Works by Officers, Non- 
Commissioned Officers, and Men who 
have ever Served in the Royal, Bengal, 
Madras, or Bombay Artillery, compiled 
and verified by Major John H. Leslie 
and Capt. D. Smith: Part IV. CoLoms- 
Du Bovtay, 2/ Sheffield, Leng 


Bromley Public Library, StxtEENTH REPORT 
OF THE COMMITTEE, 1911-12. 
The Library 


Chelsea, Metropolitan Borough of, ANNUAL 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING 3lst Marca. 

Pite & Thynne, 2784, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, S.W. 


Nottingham Public Libraries and Natural 
History Museum Committee, ANNUAL 
Report, 1911-12. 

Nottingham, Town Clerk 

All these catalogues contain points of 

interest for the student of literary matters 
to-day. 


History and Biography. 


Complete Peerage of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Great Britain and the United 
Kingdom, Extant, Extinct, or Dormant, 
by G. E. C., New Edition, Revised 
and much Enlarged, edited by Vicary 
Gibbs : Vol. IT. Bass—Cannina, 25/ net. 

St. Catherine Press 

This volume carries this important work 
on as far as the Canning earldom. It 
displays more reticence than its pre- 
decessor, which, whatever its high merits, 
certainly did not err in that direction. 

The numerous appendixes given here contain 

many lists, some of real importance. Among 

them is a valuable one of the Knights of the 

Garter, and another of the great officers of 

State, both of which it is desirable to have 

in this accessible form. The ancient peerage of 

Berkeley is prefaced by a learned note on 

baronies by tenure, commenting on the 

changes in peerage law; while the Scottish 
titles of Breadalbane, Borthwick, and Buc- 
cleuch have interesting animadversions on 
difficult questions in their history. Another 
useful foot-note illustrates the change of 
the style “ Earl of ” to “ Earlso-and-so.”” The 
unpleasing origins of several modern peerages 
are commented on. It seems curious that 
in this useful work there is no mention of 

Bothwell’s Norwegian “‘ wife,’ or of “ Mrs. 

Williams,”” whom Pepys regarded (for a time) 

as certainly married to his friend Lord 

Brouncker. 


Lacy (Mary E.), Wir DanTE IN MODERN 
FLORENCE, 6/ net. John Murray 
Perhaps all of the contents of this excel- 
lent little book are to be found in other 
English books, but scarcely in so nandy and 
compact a form; and its vaiue is increased 
by twenty-eight well-chosen illustrations 
from photographs. It would have been 
wiser if the writer had frankly stated in 
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the preface her indebtedness to some of 
her English predecessors; but the book 
shows originality in the skill with which a 
slight sketch of the poet’s life is interwoven 
with local descriptions of Florence and 
Ravenna. With Florence in particular the 
author displays an intimate acquaintance ; 
and her efforts to disentangle the city of 
Dante’s time from the far-different Florence 
of modern guide-books, by which it is now 
overlaid and almost concealed, are pre- 
eminently successful. After a brief introduc- 
tion on the origin and early history of the 
city, she devotes two chapters to the Florence 
of Dante, and to that quarter of it in which 
he lived. Admirable as these pages are for 
their clearness and accuracy, their effect 
would have been enhanced, for those who 
have seen Florence, by a plan of the modern 
city, showing the position of the Cerchia 
Antica, and of the wider circuit of walls 
erected in Dante’s day by Arnolfo del 
Cambio. The following chapters deal with 
the more important buildings then, and 
still, standing, and with the great churches 
—the Duomo, Santa Maria Novella, and 
Santa Croce—which were all begun during 
that remarkable period. There is a short 
review of thirteenth-century art, as seen 
especially in the master and pupil, Cimabue 
and Giotto, and of the personal relations of 
Dante with the latter painter. The last 
chapter, which is_ entitled ‘Florence 
Repentant,’ recalls the successive efforts 
made by the Republic to atone for her 
outrageous treatment of her great citizen 
and to recover his bones from their last 
resting- place at Ravenna. The author in- 
clines to the view, which has recently been 
much disputed, that Dante studied both at 
Paris and Oxford; but the evidence she 
adduces for the Oxford visit rests only on 
tradition, though supported by a vague 
expression in a poem of Boccaccio. For the 
embassy to Rome in 1301, which has also 
been contested, and which she is inclined to 
reject, she gives only the late authority of 
Leonardo Bruni, though it is expressly 
mentioned by the contemporary Dino 
Compagni, and is accepted in our own day 
by Prof. Villari. As a whole the book is 
singularly free from inaccuracies and un- 
balanced statements; but on p. 154 the 
entry of Charles of Valois into Florence is 
placed in 1303 instead of 1301, and on p. 219 
the exile of Dante is referred to February, 
1303, instead of January, 1302. The proofs 
have been somewhat carelessly corrected 
as regards proper names. 


Reade (Aleyn Lyell), JoHNSONIAN GLEAN- 
Incs: Part II. Francis BARBER, THE 
Doctor’s Necro SERVANT, 6/ 

Liverpool, the Author 


Besides possessing greater unity of interest 
than its predecessor, Mr. Reade’s new volume 
shows much improvement both in type and 
paper, whilst the same high standard of 
careful research and dispassionate judgment 
is maintained. All that seems likely to be 
known about the negro, whom Johnson had 
educated and made his residuary legatee, 
is here collected; and some unpublished 
letters to him from Boswell, asking for 
Barber’s assistance in his forthcoming bio- 
graphy, are printed, as well as a letter (given 
in facsimile) of the negro himself to Bishop 
Perey. A curious error of Dr. Hill’s, trace- 
able to a misprint in Croker, is corrected in 
chap. vi. The author expresses himself as 
dissatisfied with the evidence that either 
of the portraits he reproduces really re- 
presents Barber, though the frontispiece 
is gertainly after Reynolds, who in all proba- 
bility painted Johnson’s servant among 
other black subjects. 





Geograpby and Travel. 


Cambridge County Geographies: Dumrrizs- 
SHIRE, by James King Hewison ; 
PERTHSHIRE, by Peter MacNair; and 
RENFREWSHIRE, by Frederick Mort, 
1/6 each. Cambridge University Press 

The humanistic view of geography is 
successfully adopted in these interesting little 
books. Mr. MacNair’s ‘ Perthshire’ suffers 
from over-technical terminology. 


Outfit and Equipment: ror tHE TRAVELLER, 
EXPLORER, AND SPORTSMAN, edited by 
Eustace Reynolds-Ball, with Contribu- 
tions by Sir H. H. Johnston, Harry de 
Windt, F. C. Selous, and others. 

Reynolds-Ball’s Guides 

This volume is evidently intended for 
inexperienced travellers in the first place, 
though probably those with some experience 
are the most likely to profit by its use. For 
discrimination is required in order to decide 
what articles mentioned may safely be 
omitted when one is making preparations for 
a@journey. Many matters are discussed, and 
advice—for the most part sound, though in 
cases difficult to follow—is freely given. 

Outfit and equipment for hot and cold 

countries, how to preserve health and to deal 

with sickness, the batteries for sportsmen 
in various countries, and even an angling 
outfit, are all dealt with reasonably. 


Pullen-Burry (B.), From Hatirax To VAn- 
COUVER, 12/6 net. Mills & Boon 


The author of the present volume claims 
to be Imperialist first of all, then traveller, 
and lastly lecturer. She is able, therefore, 
to find other subjects than Woman’s Suffrage 
to discuss, though her observations have 
naturally been directed largely from the 
woman’s point of view. Unfortunately for 
the Dominion, these observations have 
resulted in the opinion that Canadian 
women—in the West, at any rate—are less 
prosperous than any others of their sex 
amongst civilized people. 

It is noticeable that her book increases in 
interest with the turning of its pages. Perhaps 
its most arresting chapters are those dealing 
with Winnipeg, the great centre of the wheat 
industry. In this city are situated the 
biggest railway yards in the world; these 
are owned by one corporation, and the 
genesis of the Pacific Railway Company is 
explained earlier in the volume. Here a 
wheat expert gave his interviewer the infor- 
mation that in Canada the proportion of 
cultivated area to that which has never 
been broken up is as a cabbage patch to a 
thousand-acre farm. To demonstrate the 
ee presented to intending pur- 
chasers, an instance is cited where a farm 
in New Brunswick, with house and two barns, 
only four miles distant from a railway sta- 
tion, was offered for sale at the low figure of 
80l., twenty-five of its hundred acres having 
been already cleared! In the matter of dis- 
advantages, the severity of Canadian winters 
to women is not dismissed lightly; but 
certain benefits attendant upon it are justly 
touched upon. More serious is the sparsity 
of accommodation for women workers, 
which seems to manifest itself throughout the 


great towns of the Dominion. No one contra- | 
dicts it, and no one seems in a position to | 


remedy it. 

The unpopularity of emigrants from our 
own shores is a subject which has often been 
discussed. This inimical feeling seems to 
Pfam | ing away as men and women 
of more soli “ner 4 are sent to replace the 
family rubbish which previously was often 
tipped into the Colony. 


Sports and Pastimes. 


St. Quintin (Col. T. A.), CHANCES oF Sports 
OF Sorts. Blackwood 


“I’m a great believer in chances, and I ’ve 
had my share. Chances of high position, chances 
of big fortunes, chances at big heads, chances at 
all the many varied games I’ve played. Some 
I’ve grasped, some I’ve missed, and when the 
chances came, whether it was hit or miss, I never 
felt quite certain on each occasion whether it 
was from being too confident and sanguine, or 
not enough so. Never mind; after all, whether 
ill or good, it is the varied chances that create 
the excitements and pleasures of life. Without 
them what is it ? ” 


Thus Col. St. Quintin in his Introduction. 
He further wisely lays down and obeys the 
rule that religion, politics, and the ladies 
are not to be discussed. He thanks various 
persons for aid, specially Mr. William Black- 
wood—in whose magazine many of the 
stories have appeared—‘“‘ for having given 
me my head and allowed me to blunder over 
the country in my own way without a curb.” 
In doing so Mr. Blackwood showed the 
clearest perception of what would attract 
readers, for from start to finish there is 
not a dull page. No pretence is made of fine 
writing, but there is a strong flavour of the 
language of various sports. 

The charm of the book consists less in the 
author’s power of description, though that 
is considerable, than in his manner of taking 
the reader into his confidence and revealing 
much of his own life. Its scope is varied. 
The author served twenty-six years in the 
10th Hussars ; he also commanded the 8th 
Hussars for six years, and was employed in 
the Remount Department, visiting Australia 
in the course of business. During these 
years he saw much hunting, racing, pig- 
sticking, polo, and shooting in many parts 
of the world, and has adequately described 
each sport. The account of his travels in 
and beyond the Himalaya is true to nature. 
In the list of illustrations (p. vii) one is 
mentioned at p. 144, but does not appear 
there in the copy before us. 

Col. St. Quintin is confessedly no fisher- 
man, yet he can tell an angler’s tale. He 
hooked a tarpon off the Mexican coast which, 
after the manner of these fish, leapt pro- 
digiously, and accidentally fell into the 
boat ; after being belaboured by the Colonel 
and frightening the boy who managed the 
= it leapt out again, but the hooks 
eld. 


“‘Shaking his head and tearing at the hook, 

he gave me a very similar feeling to what a mad, 
keen horse does when, impatient of control, he 
fights and tears at his bridle as he gallops along, 
for we were paddling after and hanging on to that 
big fish as hard as we could.” 
After a long fight it was landed, and proved 
to be “‘ 5 ft. 84 in. in length—as long as I am.” 
The illustrations deserve praise ; indeed, in 
every respect author and publisher may be 
congratulated. 


Education. 


Freeman (K. J.), ScHoots oF HELLAS: AN 
Essay ON THE PRACTICE AND THEORY 
OF ANCIENT GREEK EDUCATION FROM 
600 To 300 B.c., edited by M. J. Rendall, 
Second Edition, 5/ net. Macmillan 
We noticed this essay by a brilliant 
| young scholar too early lost on July 6th, 
| 1907, and now we share the pleasure exp: 
by Mr. Rendall in a little addition to his 
memoir of the author, in which he says that 
“the book has already fought its way well 
into the third thousand of copies.” 


Livingstone College Year Book, 1912, 6d. 
Leyton, E., the College 
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Teacher’s Encyclopedia (The), Vols. VI. and 
VII., 8/6 each. 
Caxton Publishing Co. 
It was on May 13th, 1911, that we re- 
viewed the first volume of ‘The Teacher’s 
Encyclopedia,’ and we have now before us 
the last two volumes (vi. and vii.) of this 
admirable reference book. Vol. vii. contains 
a general index, which is useful so far as 
it goes. Since, however, the plan of the 
whole work is not on alphabetical lines, 
but according to broad headings and groups 
of subjects, it would have been wiser to give 
more space to the index and make it so 
comprehensive that there would be little 
chance of missing the correct reference 
even on matters of detail. In vol. vi. the 
articles on special schools are completed by 
an article on the teaching of the blind and 
deaf. Then follows an adequate treatment 
of the organization of education in various 
countries, including England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, France, Germany, America, Canada, 
and Australasia. Vol. vii. devotes some 
200 pages to a useful history of educational 
thought from the time of the Greeks to the 
present day. Here we have in reasonable 
compass a complete textbook of the subject, 
the work of Mr. James Drevor and Prof. 
Alexander Darroch, but mainly of the latter. 
It is illustrated by fourteen full-page por- 
traits of such leaders in education as Abelard, 
Erasmus, Comenius, Rousseau, Kant, 
Herbart, and Spencer. This sketch of 
educational history comes appropriately at 
the close of the work, welding together as 
it does the many subjects discussed in the 
previous volumes. It was a common Greek 
saying that you must see a man’s end before 
you called him happy; we have read the last 
of ‘ The Teacher’s pe age and may 
with confidence call it excellent. 


Pbilology. 


Juvenal, Fourteen Satires of, translated into 
English by Alexander Leeper, New and 
Revised Edition, 5/ Macmillan 


This rendering well deserves its place in the 
familiar dark-blue series, being both spirited 
and idiomatic. First published in 1882 
as the joint work of its author and Prof. 
H. A. Strong, it was revised ten years later 
by Dr. Leeper, and now again has been so 
largely rewritten by him as to be virtually 
a new book. Comparing the present issue 
with that of 1882, which he has long used, 
the reviewer finds an elaboration of style 
and phrase which generally brings out the 
meaning better. ‘‘ Juno virguncula,” once 
“* a little wench,” is now “ a bashful maid.” 
But occasionally longer versions add nothing 
to the rendering; Juvenal’s points are 
Somme and do not need any emphasiz- 
ing. , for instance, in xiii. 172 add 
“yet” after the “though” clause? It is 
neither in the Latin nor needed in the 
English. 

There are a few notes as to the text 
adopted, ‘‘ where there might seem to be 
room for doubt.» More, we think, should 
have been done in this way, especially 
since Prof. Housman’s drastic examination 
of the claims of MS. Pithoeanus in 1905. 
The “ mulio consul” of viii. 148, unknown 
in 1882, is now duly rendered, and deserved 
to be recorded at the side of the text. 

Enco' by the success of Mr. J. D. 
Duff in dealing with Satire VI., Dr. Leeper 
has now added a vigorous translation of it 
to this issue. On the other hand, the 
critical notes, mainly as to corrupt passages, 
which occupied some pages in the edition of 
1882, have disappeared, and we get instead 
others on four passages in which Prof. T. G. 
Tucker plays a leading part. 





© 


Munro (J. Iverach), Essay I.: A ReseEarcu 
INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE THIRD PER- 
SONAL Pronoun Nj EPicENe IN 
PENTATEUCH, AND ITS CONNEXION WITH 
Semitic AND INDO-EUROPEAN LAN- 
GuAGES, a Contribution to Philological 
Science, 1/6 net. Frowde 

Mr. Munro is making a bold attempt to 
revolutionize our ideas regarding the original 
forms of Semitic speech, and to establish the 
theory of a common foundation for the latter 
and the great Indo-European family of 
languages. As is indicated on the title- 
page, the argument of the present essay 
hinges on the use of hw’ (Nj) in the Penta- 
teuch for the pronoun of both the third 
person singular masculine and feminine. 
The prevalent opinion on this point may here 
be stated in the words of Dr. Driver, who 
says that “ the view formerly held,” accord- 
ing to which “the epicene N}} was an 
archaism in Hebrew, cannot....be any 
longer maintained; Hebrew must have 
possessed the double form from the begin- 
ning.” Our author, on the other hand, sets 
out to prove that we have here to deal with 
an archaism of very old standing, and he 
believes that the still earlier forms lying 
behind the pronoun in question are hau 
for the masculine, and hai for the feminine. 

The basal hypothesis which underlies 
this result is that the original mode of express- 
ing the active in verbal formation was by 
means of au placed between the two conso- 
nants in the biliteral stage of Semitic speech, 
and that the passive was similarly expressed 
by the diphthong ai. It was at this biliteral 
stage, Mr. Munro maintains, that the Indo- 
European family of speech separated from 
the Semitic, ‘‘ when pronominal forms were 
themselves verbal nouns, and their order, 
with regard to the verbal noun required to 
make what we call a verb, was still fluid.” 

Has our essayist proved his case? It is, 
perhaps, not fair to pronounce a decisive 
judgment before the appearance of the 
other essays promised in continuation of 
the theme. But one may, so far as the pre- 
sent argument justifies an opinion, say that 
there is here, amidst much that is instructive, 
suggestive, and of some likelihood, much that 
is fanciful and that rests on mere assump- 
tions. We will refer to only two points. 
It does not strike us that Mr. Munro has 
produced a sufficient amount of evidence 
against the view that the vowel uw was used 
as a sign of the passive in the original struc- 
ture of Semitic languages. As an instance 
of fancifulness in the argument, his treatment 
of the verb mith (to die) may be mentioned. 
‘““The imperfect,”” he says, “has the old 
active form [yamuth] because it expressed 
the struggle. The perfect [méth] was used 
when all was over, and therefore had the old 
passive form.” 

We think, however, that Mr. Munro has 
done well to reopen the whole question. 
Studies like these are sure to promote the 
interests of true linguistic and ethnological 
science, though the final result may not be 
quite what the zealous pioneer expected. 


Scbhool=Books. 


Althaus (L. H.), Taz Sounps oF THE MoTHER 
TONGUE, A MANUAL OF SPEECH-TRAIN- 
ING FOR PREPARATORY AND LOWER 
Forms 1n Seconpary SCHOOLS, AND 
For VtuH, VIvH, on ViltH STANDARDS 
In ELEMENTARY ScHOOLS, 2/ net; and 
SounpD-DRILL AND READING EXERCISES 
In PHonetic ScRIPT FROM THE ABOVE, 
6d. Hodder & Stoughton 

Speech-training in the vernacular is un- 
doubtedly necessary for children in ele- 
mentary schools entering secondary schools, 
and these publications, admirable in method 





and entirely practical, may be justly praised. 
We regret, however, that Miss Althaus, 
like other phoneticians of the moment, 
teaches a somewhat slovenly and affected 
form of Southern English pronunciation. 


Arnold’s School Series : THz ALBION PHONIC 
Reapers, First Primer, 3d.; SEconD 
Primer, 4d.; First InFaAnt READER, 
6d.; Seconp Inrant READER, 6d. ; 
and PREPARATORY READER, 8d. 


Bruyére (Jean de la), Caract®res, Paces 
Cuorsies, Notes de Hardress O’Grady, 
Préface d’Augustin Filon; and Sainte- 
Beuve (C. A.), Proritrs ANGLAIs, 
Notes de Hardress O’Grady, 1/6 Dent 

There has long been wanting in this 

country a series of French classics for the 
English reader which should, while avoiding 
the voluminousness of the library edition, 
supply something more than the mere class- 
room textbook. These two volumes give 
comprehensively what is best in La Bruyére 
and the criticism of Sainte-Beuve on English 
literature, and are further furnished with 
useful Introductions and notes, which do 
not intrude on the text. They are pleasingly 
bound in cloth covers. 


Eliot (George), Siras MARNER, THE WEAVER 
oF RAVELOE, edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by F. E. Bevan, 1/ 
Cambridge University Press 
This charming story is a suitable addition 
to English Literature for Schools. The 
editor’s Introduction, meant more, we 
imagine, for teachers than for readers, gives 
all that needs to be said about the book 
and its author. The notes, too, are capably 
done, though on the first page we meet 
with ‘‘ Yahweh” in a Bible reference, 
which strikes us as a foolish piece of pedantry, 
and find the explanation that ‘ ‘ Merry 
England’ is not much more than ‘ Alma 
Mater,’”’ which is hardly helpful without a 
knowledge of Latin. ‘“ Vicinage”* and a 
few more of George Eliot’s learned para- 

phrases might have been explained. 


Goldsmith, Ture DrserRTED VILLAGE, edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by G. G. 
Whiskard, 6d. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 

The editor, in his Introduction and notes, 

puts before the young reader all that needs 
explanation. 


Hood (G. F.), PropLeMs IN PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS, 

5/ net. Mills & Boon 
The problems collected in this volume 
require in the student a thorough knowledge 
of the elementary groundwork of chemistry, 
as many of the exercises are of an advanced 
nature and of considerable difficulty. The 
author’s directions are, however, fully and 
lucidly given, and should be effective for 
students preparing for higher examinations. 


Jenks (Paul R.), A Manuat or Latin Worp 
FoRMATION FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
1/6 Harrap 
Examples of derivatives are arranged in 
lists to illustrate word-formation, as seen 
in Ceasar, Cicero, and Virgil, the com- 
piler’s aim being to supply a three years’ 
course for students of Latin. 


Laurie (André), MémorrEs D’uN CoLLicIEN, 
Authorized Edition, edited, with Exer- 
cises, Notes, and Vocabulary, by O. B. 
Super, 1/6 Harrap 

This interesting story of school life in 

France should prove a welcome textbook 
for English students, as the French is of 
the easy type required of candidates for 
the Junior Local examinations. Exercises, 
notes. and vocabulary are given in the 
appendix. 
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Macaulay, Essay on Joun Bunyan, 3d. | Childe-Pemberton (Harriet L.), Toe Srtznt | Warwick (Anne), Taz UnkNown Woman, 6/ 

VALLEY, AN EPIsopDE, 6/ Constable Mills & Boon 


paper, 4d. cloth. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
A slim booklet in the Oxford Plain Texts 
which may well attract the adult as well as 
the learner. 


Silva Latina, a Latin Reapinc-Book, 
chosen and arranged by J. D. Duff, 2/ 
Cambridge University Press 
This book, the work of an accomplished 
teacher, contains a hundred and _ forty- 
five extracts in the same number of pages, 
followed by a few notes on each extract. 
Each passage is preceded by a short sum- 
mary; and to aid the pupil in the verse 
“unseens”’ the long vowels are marked. 
No doubt the book will serve as an excellent 
introduction to Virgil and Cicero. 


Swift, THz Batre oF THE Books, extracted 
from Selections from Swift, edited by 
Sir Henry Craik, 2/ 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 
A capable edition, with a ‘ Life of Swift.’ 
We think the little book might have been 
repaged. The text begins at p. 196, and the 
notes include references for explanations to 
pages which do not exist here. If this 
section was worth separate printing, it was 

surely worth revision in such points. 


Tappan (E. M.), THe Story or THE Roman 
PEOPLE, 1/6 Harrap 

An account of the Roman people from 
earliest times to the fall of the Empire, 


related in readable style, with an absence of, 


that uninteresting detail which characterizes 
some school histories of Rome. Copious 
illustrations and the use of large type add 
to the attractiveness of the volume. 


Wallentin (Dr. Ignaz G.), AN INTRODUCTION 
To ScientTiIFIC GERMAN, being the First 
Six Chapters of ‘ Grundziige der Natur- 
lehre,’ edited, with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary, by P. M. Palmer, 3/6 Harrap 
University students in science, who are 
required to know sufficient German to enable 
them to translate into English extracts from 
German works, will find in this book excel- 
lent materials for practice, with useful notes 
and vocabulary to help them with the more 
difficult phrases. 


Fiction. 


Borovski (Antoine le), Carrn LopGe, 2/ net. 

Murray & Evenden 

The principal figure in this story is a 

vicious and unprepossessing old man. The 

book has no literary merit or psychological 

interest, and its only appeal must be to 
lovers of sensation. 


Bosanquet (Edmund), Tue WoMAN BETWEEN, 
6/ Long 
We can scarcely suppose that Mr. Bosan- 
quet intends this work as a serious essay 
in fiction. It opens in fairly promising 
fashion, but about half way through lapses 
into melodrama, culminating in something 
not far removed from nightmare. The simple 
country squire involved in ruinous specula- 
tions; the villainous financier who takes 
advantage of the situation to press his un- 
welcome suit on the squire’s daughter ; the 
more deserving, though less eligible lover 
who rescues the financier’s deserted mistress 
from suicide, and thus acquires the clue to 
his rival’s past—these are indeed familiar 
figures, yet presented with a certain measure 
of distinction. But what can we say to the 
abduction and illegal imprisonment of the 
villain on the first day of his honeymoon, 
or to the change of matrimonial partners 
(equally illegal, as it seems to us) which 
brings everything to a happy conclusion ? 
The crowning touch of sions. is added by 
a comic Irishman. 





The pages of this novel are abundantly 
sprinkled with pieces of original poetry, 
supposed to be sung or recited by those 
takin g part in the action—a revival of an 
antique fashion which we are not altogether 
prepared to welcome. In other respects, 
too, the atmosphere suffers from an excess 
of culture; and the characters, like the 
story, which has a vague connexion with 
the theory of reincarnation, lack definition. 
But the writing has a delicate and fantastic 
charm, especially in descriptive passages ; 
and the refrain of at least one lyric recurs 
persistently to memory. 


Gerard (Dorothea), Exotic Marrtua, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
** Exotic Martha” has all the hardiness of 
a healthy outdoor plant, and her adventures 
make a lively story. She arrives in Batavia 
as @ prospective bride, only to find the 
bridegroom-elect already married. Her sub- 
sequent proceedings are unusual, but enter- 
taining. 
Hewlett (Maurice), OpeN Country; and 
Rest Harrow, 2/ net each. 
Macmillan 
These two novels are the best known of 
Mr. Hewlett’s work, and are crowded, often to 
excess, with the peculiar output of his 
mind. They are hardly, in our opinion, 
so good as his shorter, more restrained and 
harmonious stories. They are further addi- 
tions to Messrs. Macmillan’s handsome 
edition of his works. 


Lincoln (Jeanie Gould), Tae Luck oF 
RATHCOOLE: BEING THE ROMANTIC 
ADVENTURES OF MIstREss FaltH WOL- 
COTT (SOMETIME KNOWN AS “ Miss 
Mopret’’) DURING HER SOJOURN IN 
New YorK at AN Earty PERIOD OF 
THE REPUBLIC, 6/ Gay & Hancock 

The well-worn theme of a lost “luck” 
in the shape of a trinket, with a curse and 

a prophecy attached, appears here once more 

inprint. Thecharacters are of many nation- 

alities, they all speak in some distinctive 

tongue, they meet together in New York a 

hundred years or so ago, and the resulting 

medley is passably amusing. 


Moore (George), Sprinc Days, 6/ 
Werner Laurie 

Mr. George Moore declares prefatorially | 
that he has done his utmost to consign this | 
study to a merited (sic) oblivion. For all 
that, we are glad to recognize its tenacity | 
in clinging to existence. The book did | 
not receive the recognition it deserved on 
its appearance twenty-four years ago, for 
it is a remarkable and unerring piece of 
work, with just a tinge of deliberate ultra- 
realistic selection. The picture of Frank 
Escott and the Brookeses is etched in with 
a ruthless precision and a fine malice which 
alone make the bookremarkable. The treat- 
ment is sometimes reminiscent of Flaubert. | 
We reviewed it in The Atheneum of Sept. 8, 
1888, p. 317. 


Rhodes (Kathlyn), Tae Wax ImaGe, AanpD 


OTHER STORIES, 6 
olden & Hardingham 
These crude sketches are inconspicuous 
in merit, except for an occasional touch of | 
dramatic craftsmanship. The numerous | 
murders, suicides, and excursions into the 
regions of the occult are monotonously 
uniform. 
Rowlands (Effie Adelaide), Hustzr Tre- | 
FUSIS. Hurst & Blackett | 
An undistinguished réchaufié of the | 





Cinderella theme, an attempt at poisoning | 


and the unwelcome attentions of a black- | 
guard being added by way of seasoning. 


There are here really two unknown 
women in the case. One, a pseudo-antique 
bust, becomes the centre of a neatly 
complicated intrigue; the other, to us less 
interesting, is a po a incomprise valiantly 
making the most of a little unhappiness to 
the admiration of all beholders. The story 
presents a curious and lively picture of 
artistic circles in New York, and emphasizes 
the pernicious influence of cas. 8s 
@ factor in American social life. 


General. 


Annual Register: a Review or PuBLIc 
Events at Home AND ABROAD FOR 
THE YEAR 1911, New Series, 18/ 

ans 

This time-honoured publication continues 
to maintain its excellence as a work of 
reference. As usual, the chapters on domestic 
affairs are chiefly Parliamentary; but 
social events, such as the railway strike 
and even the stoppage of the Wells—Johnson 
boxing match, are deftly woven into the 
narrative. The international crisis of the 
summer naturally figures in several chapters, 
but its bearings on the history of England, 

Germany, France, and Morocco are kept 

distinct. Mr. H. Whates has digested the 

affairs of the African continent with his 
usual workmanlike thoroughness. The 
scientific and literary retrospects seem 
adequate; and Miss Eveline Godley writes 
brightly on the drama, though she devotes 
rather too much space to Mr. Masefield’s 
translation of ‘The Witch.’ The obituary 
is more concise than was formerly the case, 
and so the editor has been able to inolude 

a comprehensive list of persons of more or 

less note. 


Army Annual (The), 1912, 3/6 net. Clowes 


Hereford: THe FortretH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, MUSEUM, AND ART GALLERY 
TO THE Town Councr, 1911-12. 

Hereford, Herefordshire Press Co. 


India Office List for 1912, 10/6 Harrison 


Lea (Homer), Tue Day or THE Saxon, 7/6 
net. Harper 
Mr. Homer Lea, like the Fat Boy, wants 
to make our flesh creep. He foresees the 
approaching dissolution of the British Em- 
pire, and gives his reasons with unreserved 


| candour. His argument is developed in a 


dull and pedantic style, like an exercise in 
formal logic, but it amounts to this. The 


| Saxon race is sunk in “a fat somnolence of 
| satisfaction,’ and has failed to organize the 


Empire as a military unit—to maintain 


' armies powerful enough to invade and defeat 
| any rival Power. 


On the other hand, the 
“dreadful Dreibund”™ of Russia, Japan, 
and Germany is a “ natural coalition,” each 
of whose members is thwarted in its expan- 
sion by the British Empire, and of 
whom is well organized, and not hampered 
yl vegas. Sherman — Mr. Lea, as an 
erican, appears to have an unex 

contempt. x supreme navy is = 
defence for the pire, except apparently 
in regard to Australia. Mr. is a wh 

hearted pessimist. ‘When England per- 
mitted the amalgamation of the Germanic 
race, it prepared the plans of its own sarco- 
phagus.”” He thinks that England can offer 
no serious resistance to a Russian attack on 


| India, and that we no longer count as a 


ower in the Pacific. Mr. Lea has a pathetic 
lief in the maxim that history always 
repeats itself. Because other empires have 
crumbled away, therefore, he contends, the 
British Empire must fall. But he di 
all facts which do not square with his dog- 
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matic propositions. The book is interesting 
as @ violent counterblast to the peace move- 
ment, but is too extravagant to be taken 
seriously. 
Letters to the Centre: DescRIBING SOME 
ASPECTS OF SALVATION ARMY WORK 
AT HoME AND ABROAD. 
101, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Rousseau (J. J.), Les Conressions, 2 vols., 
1/ net each. Dent 
Two more volumes in Messrs. Dent’s series 
of French masterpieces issued as a com- 
panion series to Everyman. Selected works 
from Gérard de Nerval, Stendhal, Alfred de 
Musset, Corneille, and Saint-Simon are to 
follow shortly in the same series, which will 
not be completed until next February. 


Tarn (Pauline Mary), Tae One Brack Swan, 
1/ net. Constable 
These parables are negligible both in 
matter and treatment. The writer is repe- 
titive in style, and indulges too much in the 
ee of placing nominatives after 
ver 


Pampblets. 


Election (The) of an Irish House of Commons 
and Senate, containing an Electoral Map 
and Schedule of Constituencies, 6d. 

Dublin, Sealy, Bryers & Walker 


Largely owing to Lord Courtney’s vigorous 
campaign, the Proportional Representation 
Society of Ireland has now an influential 
membership. This pamphlet, in which the 
familiar device of the single transferable vote 
is advocated, is issued in the hope of pro- 
moting the chances of a Proportional Repre- 
sentation amendment to the Home Rule Bill. 
It is clearly demonstrated that a scheme for 
proportional representation could easily be 
adapted to the Government’s plan for the 
arrangement of constituencies. 


National Women’s Social and Political 
Union: Srxta Annvuat Report, 1911, 
3d. The Woman’s Press 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 


Germann (Dr. Friedrich), Luxe SHePxEerp, 
EIN SATIRENDICHTER DER ENGLISCHEN 
REFORMATIONSZEIT, 2m. 50. 

Augsburg, Lampart 
This monograph was the writer’s disser- 
tation for the Doctorate of the Universit; 
of Er! It is a@ careful and thevugh 
study of a writer who was among the more 
popular of the English satirists of the time 
of the Reformation. Of the floods of satirical 
writing which were then poured over the 
world—chiefly from the presses of Ger- 
many—comparatively little has been pre- 
served to us; and for the most part the 
value of that little is historical, or merely 
curious, rather than artistic. Luke Shep- 
herd’s productions can hardly be accounted 
an exception. Dr. Germann gives a pre- 
liminary sketch of Shepherd’s predecessors 
and contemporaries—Barlow, Bale, Crowley, 

Turner (whose botanical work is his more 

genial title to fame), and several less pro- 

minent satirists ; and then discusses Shep- 
herd’s life and works in general and in detail. 

Of the latter he prints as an appendix three 

hitherto unpublished specimens: ‘The Vp- 

cheringe of the Messe,” ‘ Phylogamus,’ and 

*Pathose, or an inward passion of the pope 

for the losse of hys daughter the Masse.’ 

The last does not appear in the list of 

Shepherd’s works given by Bale in his 

‘Index Britannie Scriptorum,’ and the 

author devotes some pages to justifying the 

attribution. An interesting section is that 
on the influence on the English of German 
satire of the period. 





Jastrow (Morris), jun., Dre Re.icion BaBy- 
LONIENS UND ASSYRIENS, Part 18, 
Im. 50. Giessen, T6pelmann ; 
London, Williams & Norgate 
Prof. Morris Jastrow’s ‘ Religion of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria’ is already well known 
to the English-speaking world. This is the 
eighteenth i ent of the German trans- 
lation of that work, being a part of chap. xxi., 
which deals with omens derived from 
animals and monsters. The whole work 
will run to about twenty instalments, and 
is to be complete by the date of the 
Leyden Congress. 


Bibliograpby. 
Journal Général de |’Imprimerie et de la 
Librairie: TaBLE ALPHABETIQUE DE 
LA BIBLIOGRAPHIE DE LA FRANCE, 
ANNEE 1911. 
Paris, 117, Boulevard Saint-Germain 


Pbilosopby. 


Baumann (Julius), Neves zu SoxKRares, 
ARISTOTELES, EvRIPIDES, 3m. 50 
Leipsic, Veit 
The first two articles are designed as 
models to show how ancient texts, read 
with students, may be handled from a 
philosophical point of view in accordance 
with modern systems of logic. The first is 
Book I. of Xenophon’s ‘ Memorabilia,’ to 
which merely a commentary is supplied, 
the reader being supposed to have the text 
beside him. 
Aristotle’s ‘ Physics,’ translated and com- 
mented paragraph by paragraph. The third 
is an interesting and stimulating essay on 
Euripides’s philosophy of life and its relation 
to later Greek thought—or we might better 
say feeling, for it is rather his general emo- 
tional attitude than definite thought that is 
in question. In the author’s view the key- 
note to Euripides’s philosophy would 
seem to be resignation—especially to the 
facts of change and mortality—together 
with a certain vague hope which at least 
avails to support courage. The mordant 
and ironic side of him is here little in evi- 
dence. The article is illustrated with an 
unusual fullness of quotation—first from the 
fragments, then from the plays. 


Pbilology. 

Pierquin (Hubert), Le Potme Ancto-Saxon 
DE Breowutr: I. INTRODUCTION, LES 
SAXONS EN ANGLETERRE; II. LE PoEME 
DE Browutr, Texte et Traduction, 
Notes, Index, &c., 15fr. Paris, Picard 

Hitherto, French scholars have generally 
avoided Old English, and it is_ there- 
fore with keen interest that we have 
examined M. Pierquin’s 846-page study of 
the ‘ Beowulf,’ the first published in France 
since, in 1877, Botkine gave an elegant but 
insufficient paraphrase of the poem. We 
acknowledge the author’s Tabour on plan 
and detail; unfortunately, mistakes abound, 
many being misprints, but others not to 
be excused thus. 

Part I. shows wide reading and interest 
in the subject; a chapter on the March, 
for instance, is both sound and _ brilliant. 
But late Norse mythology is not identical 
with that of the ss liemegage ot. M. 
Pierquin errs frequently—e.g., in treating 
the nicor, which in Old English literature 
is no water-spirit or fay, but a savage sea- 
monster. From the list of English towns 

i m, the place of coronation, is omitted. 
What Saxon lord’s property was surrounded 

walls ? 

Now for the text. It was a retrogression to 

rint it in half-lines—at least it should have 
on numbered in whole verses; and the 





MS. has been followed in many of its scribal 
blunders and contractions where it was an 


The second is Book II. of |, 
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editor’s part to remove such difficulties. 
Surely letters seen by Thorkelin and accepted 
by later editors’should be received into the 
text. Why do M. Pierquin and the printer 
between them mark vowel-length by apos- 
trophe, macron, circumflex, and acute 
accents ? In this particular, in the printing 
of » and 8, and the separation and com- 
bination of words and prefixes, mere hap- 
hazard seems to have ruled. 

The literal, yet spirited translation will 
help the student, though again errors 
abound: eofer is a boar, not a lance; 
syththan heofones gim glad ofer grundas 
should not be rendered “ aprés que la perle 
des nuits ett glissé dans les profondeurs du 
firmament”; hafela is not a helmet, as the 
translation declares, but the head, as 
in the lexicon which is provided by the 
editor. Why do the notes cease at 1193 
out of 6358 half-lines ? Schipper’s work 
has furnished the basis of a treatise on 
versification, the best thing in the book. 
The author ignores the articles of Luick 
(Anglia, 11 and 12). In the accidence 
Anglian should have been distinguished 
from West-Saxon forms. Despite its 
blunders, M. Pierquin’s work is important 
and praiseworthy. We hope to see it in a 
rigorously revised edition, the first of many 
@ coming French scholar’s labours on our 
earliest literature. 


Fiction. 


(Cécile), Comépies, GAIES ET 
D’ AMOUR. Paris, Daragon 

In spite of their title, there is nothing that 

is in any way diverting in these comedies. 
Not only are they lacking in point and 
dramatic situation, but also both dialogue 
— plot are inconsequential, crude, and 








Pylkkanen (Hilma), Saimr Tervotra, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Grasset 
This is a novel which reaches a high 


standard, and is written throughout 
with sincere feeling expressed lucidly 
and directly. The heroine, passionately 


devoted to the cause of liberty in Finland, 
finds herself allied to a commonplace hus- 
band incapable of sharing her idealism, and 
possessed, further, of atavistic tendencies. 
An estrangement gradually takes place, and 
at a critical period in Saimi’s married life 
a young doctor, a friend of her youth and an 
ardent patriot, returns from abroad. Sym- 
pathy is soon established, leading to a frank 
and open confession to the husband of their 
love. A divorce is obtained, and the last 
prophetic words of the husband are that 
the wife who has forsaken him will find the 
memory of their former love and their child 
irresistibly destructive to future happiness. 
The author is to be congratulated on the 
vividness of characterization, and the skill 
with which the atmosphere is created. 


General. 


Coulevain (Pierre de), Eve Vicrorimusz ; 
Hugo (Victor), Dieu ; La Fin pE Satan, 
and LE Rors’amusE; Lucrice Bore ; 
and Mérimée (Prosper), CHRONIQUE 
pu REGNE DE CHARLES IX., lfr. 25 net 
each. Paris, Nelson 

These four volumes continue Messrs. 

Nelson’s enterprise of rendering the master- 

pieces of French literature cheap and acces- 

sible to English readers. ‘Dieu* and 

‘La Fin de Satan’ are two of Hugo’s more 

ambitious poems, and their reputation has 

greatly declined since the early nineteenth 
century. ‘Lucréce Borgia,’ a play which 
heaps unnatural crimes upon the hapless 
daughter of Alexander VI., is in all pro- 
bability a false estimate. The other two 
volumes are invaluable to the student of 
French literature. 
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PROF. VERRALL, 


TxovuGH Prof. Verrall had for some time 
been crippled and enfeebled, the news of 
his death will come as a severe shock to a 
host of pupils and friends inside and outside 
Cambridge. His appointment to the new 
Cambridge chair of English last year was a 
surprise to many, but welcome to those 
who knew his capabilities. 


Taking the Classical Tripos in a year so 
exceptional that three Chancellor’s Medals 
were awarded, he became a Fellow of Trinity 
in 1874, and joined the staff of the College 
three years later. As a tutor he was full of 
kindness and attention for all his —_— 
As a lecturer and teacher of classical com- 
position he provided to a high degree 
stimulus and delight, merits which were, 
and are, by no means characteristic of some 
well-known scholars. His original and ex- 
ploring mind excluded dullness. A guess 
by the half-instructed became in his hands 
@ fascinating and persuasive probability. 
His edition of the ‘Medea’ strayed far 
enough from the text to win him the de- 
scription of ‘‘ spendide emendax,”’ and his 
‘Studies in Horace ’ were similarly original. 
His treatment of the great trilogy of 
éschylus, though worthy of his innovating 
mind, revealed a tendency to strain the sense 
rather than leave MS. authority. His most 
fruitful work was perhaps the series of 
volumes begun with ‘ Euripides the Ration- 
alist,’ which prepared the way for a new 
understanding and revival of the Attic 
master of scepticism. Besides his papers 
in learned periodicals, he contribu from 
time to time a number of light articles to 
various academic periodicals. He added 
to the ‘ Life of Jebb’ a charming apprecia- 
tion, in which he characteristically compared 
him to Addison; and published not long 
since in The Quarterly Review a study of 
Scott’s famous short story in ‘ Redgauntlet.’ 
He selected Dryden as the subject for his 

lish lectures. An omnivorous reader 
and a man of fine taste, he had none of the 
hardness or conceit which is often associated 
with brilliancy. He was in the best sense a 
man of the world as well as a man of letters, 
a scholar who was also awit and a radiating 
influence, 





SHADWORTH HOLLWAY HODGSON. 


WE regret to record the death on the 
13th of the present month, at the age of 79, 
of Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, well known 
to students of philosophy. He was edu- 
cated at Rugby and Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, of which he was an Honorary 
Fellow. A heavy sorrow in early life, the 
death of his wife in 1858 three years after 
their marriage, led to his exclusive devotion 
to philosophy. His first philosophical work 
was ‘Time and Space, a Metaphysical 
Essay,’ in 1865. It was followed by ‘ The 
Theory of Practice,’ 1870; ‘ The Philosophy 
of Reflection,’ 1878 ; and his greatest work, 
“The Metaphysic of Experience,’ in four 
volumes, in 1898. As lately as January of 
last year he read a paper before the British 
Academy, of which he was a Fellow, on 
‘Some Cardinal Points in Knowledge.’ In 
this he restated his main doctrines in rela- 
tion to recent developments of philosophy. 


It was in the Aristotelian Society that he 
was best known, and it is there that he 
leaves the mark of his direct personal 
influence. He was the first President, and 
held that office from the foundation of the 





Society in 1880 until 1894, and he continued 
constant in attendance at its meetings until 
@ few months before his death. ough 
a recluse in his habits so far as general 
society was concerned, he was always 
delighted to meet and extend his hospitality 
to a students, and many memor- 
able gatherings took place in his rooms in 
Conduit Street. His philosophy never gained 
the popularity and recognition he ardently 
longed for, but it received grateful acknow- 
ledgment from his philosophical contem- 

raries, notably from the late Prof. William 

ames. 


Mr. Hodgson was a great classical scholar, 
and his reading covered the whole range of 
philosophical literature, ancient and modern. 
The close of his British Academy paper is 
@ profound analysis of Plato’s argument in 
the ‘ Parmenides,’ with which he held his 
own theory to be identical. Yet very little 
of his work was taken up with direct criticism 
of ne or contemporary theory. His own 
philosophy was not a system, but rather a 
method by which he could survey the whole 
field of human experience, the emotions 
which form the basis of religion no less than 
the sensations which give rise to science, 
Whatever may be the ultimate verdict on 
his philosophy as a complete theory of 
ee and reality, the thoroughness of 
its psychological analysis will always give 
it value for the student. 








‘ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES.’ 


I FEEL that I must protest against the 
offensive tone of your reviewer's refer- 
ence to me and my ‘ England in the Middle 
Ages’ in The Atheneum of June 8th. I 
did not say that Dr. Rashdall’s work is 
“very readable,” and the misquotation 
seems to have been deliberately made to 
make me appear to patronize that eminent 
scholar. If it was not deliberate, then I can 
only say it was as slipshod as his method 
of dealing with this tangled question. 


He cannot be allowed to escape from the 
charge of unfairness by the glib use of an 
obscure phrase. Dr. Rashdall assigns a 
definite date for the “ birth of Oxford as a 
Studium Generale—. ...1167 or the beginning 
of 1168,’’ and the phrase “ex consuetudine ”’ 
was an invention of the fourteenth-century 
jurists. It thus leads us no nearer to the 
solution of the question “‘ Did the University 
come to birth in 1167 or 1214?” Your 
reviewer skilfully evades the question when 
he says that the ‘‘ Legatine Ordnance of 
1214 is not a@ constitution of a studiuwm 
generale, but a regulation of details of the 
daily life of one already existing.” It is 
not in dispute that students were con- 
gregated at Oxford under masters, but no 
community of teachers and students itself 
suffices to constitute a studium generale, 
which is essentially connected with the 
existence of a chancellor whose duty it is to 





confer the licentia. Now the first mention 
of such a chancellor at Oxford is in the 
Ordnance of 1214, and from the wording 
it is clear that he had not then been 
appointed (“‘huic officio deputaverit’’). | 
Clearly a studiwm generale could not be con- | 
structed from nothing. The material had to 
be there first, and all that the facts warrant | 
us in stating as to the condition of things | 
before 1214 is that the students and masters | 
were there. When or whence they came | 
no one can por sy say. What sort of | 
organization they had, if any, there is no | 
evidence, There is no evidence of the ' 


granting of the licentia before 1214, and 
therefore it is idle to speculate as to how 
it might have been conferred. All we know 
is that the ordinary machinery of the 
studium generale came into being in 1214. 


In any case, even if your reviewer should 
hold Dr. Rashdall’s opinion, I cannot see 
any justification for his labelling my opinion 
as “inaccuracy.” He might have said 
my view was not generally held, though 
how he could have done even this in face of 
Denifie I do not see. The case might be 
argued at length, but I hope I have said 
sufficient to show that the word “in- 
accuracy ”’ cannot be fairly used here. 


E. O'NEILL. 
*,* I regret sincerely my unintentional 
substitution of “very” for “ especially 


readable,” and add on the main question at 
issue a few words in reply. The author, 
after remarking on the activity of Oxford 
schools since the days of Henry II., writes, 
in a book designed, I presume, for readers 
of no special knowledge, “In 1214 the 
university came into being, formed on the 
model of Paris. This statement seems 
to me misleading. Mrs. O’Neill admits that 
everything that constituted a University 
except a charter existed at Oxford in the 
twelfth century, and, since the Legatine 
Ordnance to the burgesses of Oxford does not 
create a Chancellor, or give him the power 
of conferring a “ licentia docendi,” and is 
not a charter, it cannot be said to have 
called the University into being. The 
letter is printed in full in ‘Munimenta 
Academica,’ I. i. Moreover, no Chancellor 
seems to have been appointed up to as 
late as 1221; wherefore, if his existence 
is the crucial test of a University, it did not 
come into being till after that date. 


Your REvIEWER. 








THE HUTH GIBRARY. 


THE sale of the second portion of the Huth 
Library was continued on Monday, the 10th inst., 
and the four succeeding days. The following 
books realized £100 and upwards :— 


Anthony Copley, A Fig for Fortune, 1596, 1161. 
Cosmographizw Introductio, 1507, the first issue, 
1951. John Cripps, A True Account of the Dyes 
Words of Ockanickon, an Indian King, 1682, 165!. 
Daniel, Delia, with the Complaynt of Rosamond, 
1592, 1051. La Grant Danse Macabre, Paris, 
1501, 2701. ; the same, Troyes, 1528, 2201. Dante, 
Divina Commedia, Foligno, 1472, 475l.; the 
same, Mantua, 1472, 1301. ; the same, Jesi, 1472, 
6801. ; the same, Florence, 1481, with the nine- 
teen illustrations by Baccio Baldini, after Botti- 
celli, 1,8001.; the same, Brescia, 1487, 1301. 
Francis Davison, A Poetical Rapsodie, 1611, 1621. 
De Bry, Major and Minor Voyages in Latin and 
German, in 52 parts, 1590-1634, 8251. Decker, 
The Gul’s Horne-Booke, 1609,175l. DeVries, Korte 
Historiael .... van verscheydenen Voyagiens, 
1655, 1011. Dialogus Creaturarum Moralizatus, 
printed by Gerard Leeu, 1480, 1057. Doctrinal 
of Sapience, pent by Caxton, 1489, wanting 
two leaves, 3101. John Dowland, Lachrime, 
1605, 1051. Sir F. Drake, Expeditio Francisci 
Draki in Indias Occidentales, 1588, 470l. ; 
A Summarie and True Discourse of Sir Francis 
Drake’s West Indian Voyage, 1589, 700l.; Sir 
Francis Drake Revived, 1626, 1021. Michael 
Drayton, The Tragicall Legend of Robert, Duke 
of Normandy, 1596, 135%. Daniel Drouin, Le 
Miroir des Rebelles, 1592, bound in old French 
black morocco with the monograms of Louis XIII. 
and Anne of Austria, 1201. Drummond of 
Hawthornden, Poems, 1616, 1701.; Forth Feast- 
ing, 1617, 1002. Remy Dupuys, La hante 
et solemnelle Entree....de Monsieur ries, 
Prince des Hespaignes....en sa ville de Bruges, 

515, 5001. A collection of seventeen Dutch 
black-letter broadsides, connected with the West- 
Indies and South America, 1624-52, 2302. 


The total of the second portion of the library 
was 30,1692. 158. 6d. 
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Riterary Gossip 


In this age of complaisant reviewers 
and easy praise authors are naturally 
irritated when their books receive adverse 
criticism. Not infrequently they proceed 
to accuse the reviewer of malice, and the 
editor who supports his views of mala 
fides. Such conclusions are, in our experi- 
ence, seldom supported by any adequate 
evidence, and they have their dangers. 
That portion of the press which still 
cherishes independence should be grateful 
to the editor of The Saturday Review for 
em izing this in a court of law this 
week, 


THE FRANCHISE AND REGISTRATION 
Bitz introduced last Monday proposes to 
do away with University representation. 
The House of Commons will thus lose 
the services of scholars of distinction 
who can hardly find a place elsewhere. 
It is something to have in the House men 
of this sort at a time when education is 
thrown about from minister to minister, 
politicians whose previous record and 
experience hardly indicate a vivid interest 
in their subject. 


WE congratulate the daughters of two 
well-known writers, Miss Steuart and 
Miss Yoxall, on their First Classes in the 
recent Classical Tripos at Cambridge. 


A MEMORIAL OBELISK of red sandstone 
has been erected to the poet Alexander 
Anderson, “surfaceman,” at his native 
village, in front of Kirkconnel School- 
house, Dumfriesshire. The bronze medal- 
lion portrait of the poet, in the centre of 
the memorial, was executed by Mr. H. 8S. 
Gamley. The inscription is ‘‘ Alexander 
Anderson, ‘ Surfaceman,’ born 1845, died. 
1909. ‘He sleeps among the hills he 
knew.’ ” 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES 
has been elected an Honorary Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Literature, a welcome 
recognition of her indefatigable work on 
Shakespearian records. 


A MEETING of the English Goethe 
Society is to take place at the Medical 
Hall, Chandos Street, next Tuesday, at 8. 
After the reception Dr. A. W. Ward 
(President) will read a paper on ‘ Goethe 
and the French Revolution.’ 


It is pro to commemorate the 
life and work of the late Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Dr. Gregory, by the foundation of a leaving 
scholarship at the Cathedral Choir School, 
to be called ‘‘ The Dean Gregory Memorial 
Scholarship.” 


The late Dean was intimately associated 
with all the transactions which led to the 
building of the present Choir School in 
Carter e and the establishment of the 
Choir School on its present basis, and he 
always took a lively and practical interest 
in the School and all that concerned the 
later welfare of the choristers. Dona- 
tions may be sent direct to the Treasurer 
of the fund, Mr. E. M. Harvey, at 





the Bank of England, or to the “Hon. 
Secretary, the Rev. N. M. Morgan-Brown, 
Choir House, St. Paul’s, E.C. 


Two new novels shortl 
Paris are ‘L’Amour en ger, by M. 
René Maizeroy, and ‘ L’Incomparable 
Florimond,’ by M. Maurice Maindron. 


Mr. Morray will publish early in July 
a work entitled ‘The Love of Nature 
among the Romans,’ written by Sir 
Archibald Geikie, the President of the 
Royal Society. The nucleus of this work 
was an address delivered by him last 
year as President of the Classical Associa- 
tion. He makes a study of the feeling for 
nature amongst the Romans as shown 
in their literature and art during the last 
decade of the Republic and the first 
century of the Empire. 


Messrs. StanLEy Pavut & Co. announce 
an opportune work dealing with the 
white slave traffic, entitled “The White 
Slave Market.’ Both the authors are 
prominent workers in social service. Mrs. 
Archibald Mackirdy (Olive Christian Mal- 
very) is the author of ‘ The Soul Market ’ ; 
and Mr. Willis, who is responsible for the 
facts of the present volume, was for 
sixteen years a member of the Australian 
Parliament, and was largely influential in 
suppressing the trade in Australia. 


In consequence of the general interest 
which is being taken in Dostoieffsky and 
his works at the present time in this 
country, the first edition of ‘A Great 
Russian Realist,’ by Mr. J. A. T. Lloyd, 
which the same firm published a short 
time ago, is being rapidly exhausted. 
The author, in revising the book for a 
second edition, intends to follow out the 
suggestions of his reviewers, whom he 
wishes to thank for their appreciative 
criticisms. 


Messrs. CONSTABLE will publish shortly 
the official record of the Duke of the 
Abruzzi’s expedition to the Karakoram 
range in the Himalayas. The account 
is written by Dr. Filippo de Filippi, 
who accompanied the Duke through 
all his adventures. The book will 
illustrated with numerous plates from 
photographs by Signor Vittorio Sella, 
whose mountaineering pictures are well 
known. He also shared in the work of 
the expedition. A feature of the book 
a be the panoramic views taken by 


ENGLIsH readers of Zola will be glad 
to hear that ‘A Zola Dictionary,’ dealing 
with the various characters and scenes 
of the Rougon-Macquart novels of 
Zola, will shortly be issued by Messrs. 
Routledge & Sons in their series 
of dictionaries to famous authors. Mr. 
J. G. Patterson, the compiler, supplies 
a biographical and critical Introduction, 
together with synopses of the plots and 
a Bibliographical Note. 


Tue death of Dr. Ernest S. Roberts, 
the Master of Caius College, on Sunday 
last removes an admirable servant of the 
College and of Cambridge. Dr. Roberts 


to appear in 


' was indefatigable as a tutor for many 





years, and his personal influence was felt 
in sport as well as scholarship. On the 
Council of the Senate and in other ways he 
was a keen and tactful adviser of the 
University. His ‘Introduction to Greek 
Epigraphy,’ in the second volume of 
which Prof. E. A. Gardner collaborated, 
is a model of careful scholarship. His 
latest work, the editing of the memorial 
volume to John Caius, we noticed a short 
while since. 


M. ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU, who 
died in Paris last Sunday, was a prolific 
writer, mainly on political and religious 
ye ame His study of Russia, ‘ L’ Empire 

es Tsars et les Russes’ (1881-2), is 
thorough and authoritative. ‘ Les Catho- 
liques Libéraux, l’Eglise et le Libéral- 
isme ’ (1885), was the first of a ten years’ 
series of books devoted to ihe cause 
of religious toleration. He also wrote 
volumes on the Restoration of Historic 
Monuments (1875) and on the Second 
Empire (1879). 








NEXT MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


The Cornhill Magazine for July contains the 
opening chapters of a serial entitled ‘ Michael,’ 
by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture (Lady Clifford), as 
well as the customary instalment of ‘ The Grip 
of Life,’ by Agnes and Egerton Castle. In 
‘Sixty Years in the Wilderness’ Sir Henry Lucy 
tells the origin of “the great schism ’’ brought 
about by the launching of Tariff Reform, in 
addition to many personalia and anecdotes. Dr. 

H. Fitchett writes of ‘ A Peninsular Veteran,’ 
Sir John T. Jones, designer of the famous lines 
of Torres Vedras, to which the editor appends 
a note on his article in the last number, ‘ The 
Puzzle of Waterloo: Napoleon’s Scaffold.’ Mr. 
W. C. D. Whetham writes on ‘ Electricity, 
Positive and Negative,’ explaining Sir Joseph 
Thomson’s electro-magnetic spectrum and _ its 
wide-reaching results. ‘Mr. Pepys and _ his 
Office Boys’ is an amusing record based on the 
‘Diary,’ by Mr. Joseph C. Bridge. ‘A New 
Ascent, by the Northern Face of the Weisshorn,’ 
is a mountaineering article by Mr. G. Winthrop 
Young. Short stories are ‘ The Hill,’ by Lieut. 
Taprell Dorling—an episode of the Russo- 
Japanese War—and ‘The Silver Tea-Service,’ 
by Mr. Christopher Stone. 


Harper’s Magazine will contain: ‘ The Variety 
of Valladolid,’ by W. D. Howells; ‘The Copy 
Cat,’ by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman; ‘ Your 
United States,’ Fourth Paper, by Arnold Bennett ; 
‘The Secret Shelf,’ by Mrs. Henry Dudeney ; 
‘The Dilemma of the Public School,’ by Robert 
W. Bruére; the conclusion of ‘ The Street called 
Straight’; ‘Truth Silent,’ a poem by Anne 
Bunner; ‘How Dorante crossed the Rubicon,’ 
by Arthur Sherburne Hardy ; ‘ O Giorno Felice !’ 
a poem by Florence Earle tes ; ‘ Mark Twain,’ 
Ninth Paper, by Albert Bigelow Paine; ‘A 
Panel Set Between,’ a poem by Julia Neely 
Finch ; ‘ The Black Pawn,’ by Norman Duncan ; 
‘ Within the Walls of Fez,’ by Sydney Adamson ; 
; ee A Nights,’ by James Cypenhete | * The 
Bubble,’ a poem by Mary Eleanor Roberts ; 
‘The Secret of the Big Trees,’ by Ellsworth 
Huntington; and ‘The Conference,’ by Alta 
Brunt Sembower. 


THE July Chambers’s Journal will contain: 
‘The Cahusac Mystery,’ by K. and Hesketh 
Prichard, chaps. xxix.-xxxiv.; ‘The Roots of 
Honour,’ rs. J. H. Needell ; ‘ Mothers of 
Men,’ by Mrs. Archibald Mackirdy; ‘ Work in 
our Woods,’ by F. E. Green; ‘ The Sacrifices of 
the Book-Lover,’ by A. Stodart Walker; ‘ The 
Wreck of the Lima’; ‘The Solan Goose,’ by 
Seton Gordon ; ‘ Portsmouth, New Hampshire § 
‘Henry Hills, Printer to Cromwell’; ‘ Austra- 
lian Cricket in Scotland’; ‘Lake Fish’; ‘ The 
Last Service’; ‘The She-Wolf’s Legacy,’ by 
F. J. St. Aubyn ; ‘ The Undying Note’; ‘ Python 
Robes,’ by E. L. Arnold; ‘ Excavating a Buried 


Forest,, by D. W. O. Fagan; ‘The Heart of 
Things,’ i | Henry Leach; and ‘State Insurance 
bo * wy ritain and Germany,’ by George W. 
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SCIENCE 


—~— 
THE CHILD AND ITS AILMENTS. 


Tre last volume of ‘The Diseases of 
Children ’ has been written by Dr. Hans 
Spitzy of Gratz (Austria). It forms a 
brief and concise survey of those condi- 
tions in which surgical or orthopedic 
interference may become necessary on 
the part of the practitioner, though it 
avoids an exhaustive description of various 
pathological types and changes, and minute 
presentation of surgical technique. 

The work is essentially practical, and 
is founded on extensive experience. There 
are numerous illustrations both in colours 
and black-and-white, most of them being 
taken from actual cases occurring in the 
practice of Dr.Spitzy ; and altogether it 
forms one of the best medical publications 
we have seen for many years. 

The immense progress which has taken 
place during the last twenty years in the 
treatment of tubercular disease of glands, 
bones, and joints in children is scarcely 
realized by the public. This salutary 
change is due to the increased knowledge 
that we possess of the method by which 
nature protects the body from the inva- 
sion of the tubercle bacillus. The zone of 
inflammation which is formed around 
the offending organism acts as a barrier 
between the healthy and unhealthy tissues, 
and forms as it were a field of battle, in 
which the wounded and dead tissue cells 
are represented by an abscess. It is of 
the greatest importance to the patient 
that this barrier should remain intact, 
and that the defending army should, if 
possible, receive recruits in their struggle 
against the enemy. 

It was the practice of surgeons 
some twenty or thirty years ago, before 
this newer pathology was adequately 
understood, to destroy this barrier in the 
hope of eradicating all tubercular material 
from the wound. The results were not at 
all favourable in many cases, and we now 
know the reason: the barrier having 
been removed, the poison was free to 
disseminate itself all over the body. 
If we refer to Erichsen’s work on surgery, 
edited by Marcus Beck in 1888, we find 
that surgeons were advised to scrape a 
tubercular gland if it was broken down 
and could not be removed en bloc. In 
tubercular disease of joints, for instance, 
portions of bones were removed in all 
cases associated with abscess formation. 





The Diseases of Children: a Work for the 
Practising Physician. Edited by Dr. M. 
Pfaundler and Dr. A. Schlossmann. English 
Translation edited by He L. K. Shaw, 
M.D., and Linnaeus La Fétia, M.D. In 
5 vols.—Vol. V. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany.) 

The Healthy Baby: the Care and Feeding 
of Infants in Sickness and in Health, 
By Roger H. Dennett, M.D. (New York, 
the Macmillan Company.) 





The belief in the hereditary transmission 
of tubercle seems to have been firmly 
upheld, and it was thought that even a 
tendency to malnutrition was inherited. 
Malnutrition and malassimilation of food 
were also put down to an habitual dis- 
regard of hygienic laws, and were said to 
be the chief cause of tuberculosis. At 
the present day we certainly believe that 
malnutrition prepares the way for the 
attack of the bacillus, but we do not in 
any way regard it as an inherited factor. 

Let us see what the modern surgeon is 
told to doin these tubercular conditions. 
He is warned that any injury to the 
barrier formed by nature, although this 
may be composed of broken-down tissue, 


will ultimately be detrimental to the | 
With regard to | 


recovery of his patient. 
glands, he is never to scrape them; he 
must open all abscesses by small incisions, 
and then apply heat, or, better still, cups 
invented by Bier which cause local 
congestion, thus adding reinforcements 
to the defending army. The wholesale 
removal of glands is deprecated, because 
with fresh air, good food, and tuberculin 
the glands will subside in the vast 
majority of cases; nature will by these 
means be able to manufacture sufficient 
“antibodies” to neutralize the poison of 
tubercle. 

With regard to joints, it is advised, in 
cases where suppuration has taken place, 
that the abscess should be aspirated, and 
that there should be no interference with 
the bones that enter into the formation 
of the joint. Rest, fresh air, good food, 
and possibly tuberculin, will, combined, 
give far better results ultimately than 
resection or any major operation. 
It is worth while to mention in this 
connexion the splendid results in the 
treatment of tuberculosis of the hip- 
joint obtained by Calot and Bowldy, 
which show what can be done when the 
patient is placed in favourable sur- 
roundings. Bowldy has treated 900 
cases without any major operation or 
removal of portions of bones, and these 
satisfactory results were obtained with 
only a 4 per cent mortality (‘ Hospitals 
at the Seashore ’). 

It is no exaggeration to say that one of 
the greatest advances in modern surgery is 
exemplified in the treatment of tuberculous 


joints in children, and that this result | gent, in the chair—The following papers were 


has been obtained by curtailing the work 
of the surgeon, and at the same time apply- 
ing the modern doctrine of buttressing 
nature to form protective substances. 
The diminution of suffering due to this 
change in practice, combined with the 
fact that the growing ends of the bones 
have not been interfered with, would have 
astonished the readers of Erichsen in 
1888. In Dr. Spitzy’s volume there is no 
mention of the hereditary factor in the 
causation of tubercle. 

Under the heading ‘ The Surgical Treat- 
ment of Appendicitis’ the author raises 
many important points. Dr. Spitzy says 
that the mode of treatment of this disease 
(in children) seems to be definitely settled. 


best chances of recovery. The results of 





operations appear to be just as satis 

factory in children as in adults, if only 
they are performed early enough. 
Surgeons in this country have lately been 
writing to the medical press on this 
question of early operation in the case 
of children. They are unanimous in 
advising operation within twenty-four 
hours after the diagnosis of appendicitis 
has been made. It appears that children 
are peculiarly susceptible to the poison 
(streptococcus) lurking in the appendix, 
and that the danger of leaving the case 
is far greater in them than in the adult. 
No one can tell at the beginning of an 
attack how a particular case will end, 
whether the inflammation will be mild or 
virulent ; and, when we consider that the 
operation in the early stages, before 
adhesions have formed, is one of the 
easiest and most successful in the whole 
realm of surgery, we feel confident that 
the modern view, at any rate in early life, 
should be adopted in the great majority 
of cases, as this will mitigate the grave re- 
sponsibility which naturally rests both 
on parents and their medical advisers, 
when they decide on the questionable 
course of laisser faire. Science can, un- 
fortunately, at present, give us no advice 
in the prevention of thiscommon scourge, 
and research is urgently needed. 


‘The Healthy Baby’ has been written 
with the object of instructing mothers in the 
care of their children. The quantities of 
milk recommended in the case of artificial 
feeding appear to us to be excessive. 
Dr. Dennett should have impressed upon 
mothers the importance of asking a 
medical practitioner to advise them with 
regard to the quantity of milk to be given, 
instead of leaving this to chance or 
unskilled advice. The powers of diges- 
tion vary enormously in individual cases, 
and for this reason it has been found 
necessary to institute Infant Consulta- 
tions and Schools for Mothers, where the 
opinion of a qualified practitioner can 
be obtained. We therefore cannot recom- 
mend the book as a safe guide to mothers 
on this important question. 








SOCIETIES. 
RoyaL.—J/ une 13.—Sir Archibald Geikie, Presi- 


read: by Mr.C. T. R. Wilson, ‘On an Expansion 
Apparatus for making Visible the Tracks of 


| Ionizing Particles in Gases, and some Results 


| Chemically Active Modification of Ni 





fn mint : | by Prof. L. N. 
In his opinion early operation offers the | °f 7° 13> Kmission Velocities of Photo-Blect 


obtained by its Use,—Mr. R. J. Strutt on ‘A 


roduced by the Electric Discharge: IV.,'— 
Prof. J. C. McLennan, ‘ On the Series Lines in 
the Arc Spectrum of Mercury,’ and ‘On the 
Constitution of the Mercury Green Line A= 
5461 AU, and on the Magnetic Resolution of its 
Satellites by an Echelon Grating,’ both communi- 
cated by Sir J. Larmor,—Prof. W. H. Young, 
‘On the Convergence of Certain Series involving 
the Fourier Constants of a Function’ and ‘ On 
Classes of Summable Functions and their Fourier 
Series, —Mr. H. G. Moseley on ‘ The Number of 
B-Particles emitted in the Transformation of 
Radium,’ communicated by Prof. E. Rutherford, 
—Mr. S. D. Carothers on ‘ Portland Experiments 
on the Flow of Oil,’ communicated by Prof. W. 
McF. Orr,—Mr. G. B. Jeffery, ‘ On a Form of the 
Solution of Laplace’s Equation suitable for 
Problems relating to Two Spheres,’ communicated 
G. Filon,—and Mr. A. LL Hughes, 


communicated by Sir J. J. Thomson. 
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MATHEMATICAL.—June 13.—Dr. H. F. Baker, 
President, in the chair.—The following papers 
were communicated: by Mr. H. Hilton, ‘Some 


Og 
stitutions’; Prof. F. R. Moulton, ‘ Closed Orbits 
of Ejection and Related Periodic Orbits’; Prof. 
W. H. Young, (1)‘ Ona Certain Series of Fourier,’ 
(2) ‘ The Fourier Series of Bounded Functions’ ; 
Mr. G. N. Watson, ‘Some Properties of the 
Extended Zeta-Function’ ;and Miss H. P. Hudson, 
ae of Contact of any Order on Algebraic 








GEOLOGICAL.—Junc 5.—Prof. W. W. Watts, 
V.P., in the chair. —Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins 
read a paper o.. ‘ The Further Evidence of Borings 
as to the Range of the South-Eastern Coal- 
field and of the Paleozoic Floor, and as to the 
Thickness of the Overlying Strata.’ Mr. C. J. 
Gilbert, Dr. J. W. Evans, and the Chairman 
contributed to the discussion, and the author of 
the paper replied.—Mr. J. W. Stather read a 
aper on ‘Shelly Clay dredged from the 

er Bank.’ Mr. C. Reid, Mr. A. S. Kennard, 
Mr. S. H. Warren, and Mr. H. Whitehead took 
part in the discussion.—The following specimens 
and map were exhibited as illustrations of the 
ers: Specimens from borings in the South- 
tern Coalfield and the Palwozoic Floor of 
Southern England, by Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins; 
and specimens of ‘“ moorlog’’ and shelly clay 
be from the Dogger Bank, by Mr. J. W. 
er. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mer. Geom 
Wn itu’ itish Aschiteste, 8.30. 
ED. ae. umismatic, 
- 8—'On the Geology and Palwontology of the 
Warwickshire Coal-Field,’ Mr. R. D. Vernon; ‘On the Dis- 
orizon in the Permian Rocks of 


Hamstead Quarries, near Birmingham,’ Mr. W. H. Hardaker. 
= 8.30. —Cannizzaro Memorial Lecture, Sir W. 














Science Gossip. 


Tue AstRoNoMER Royat will be “ At 
Home” on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
July 3rd, when his guests will have an 
opportunity of inspecting the telescopes 
and other instruments of the Royal 


Sim Atmrora Wricar will give a lecture 
at the Royal Societies’ Club next Wednes- 
day evening on ‘Microbes and the Way 
the Body otects Itself against Them,’ 
with lantern-slide illustrations. 


A sERIES of meetings, lectures, and 
exhibitions which make up the programme 
of the Optical Convention, 1912, is being 
held during the current fortnight, principally 
in the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, South Kensington. This week 
the members of the Convention have met the 
Physical Society and the Photographic. On 
oe next, after papers dealing specially 
with colour and spectra, a visit will be made 
to the National Physical Laboratory at 
Teddington. ‘Tuesday will be devoted to 
optics as — to astronomy, and some 
members of the Convention will visit the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, at the 
invitation of the Astronomer Royal. The 
| orem will come to an end on Wednes- 

iy: 


It is to be gathered from a contemporary 
that it has been found possible for certain 
possessors of wireless-telegraphy receiving 
apparatus in the neighbourh of London 
to detect the time-signals sent out from the 
Eiffel Tower in Paris. By co-operation with 


the Paris Observatory, signals by Hertzian 


———— 
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waves emanate from the Tower each evening 
exactly at 1lh. 45m. 0s., 1lh. 47m. 0s., and 
llh. 49m. 0s., Greenwich mean time, to 
supply navigating officers at sea, railway 
companies, or —_ to whom such knowledge 
is important, with the accurate time of the 
prime meridian. But for some purposes a 
more accurate comparison of clocks than 
these signals can give is necessary, and to 
meet this want signals are sent consisting 
of a series of beats at equal intervals rather 
longer than one second, the si beats 
losing one in 120 on mean time. The method 
of comparison by coincidences in such a 
series is well-known. 


Pror. Kistner, the Director of the 
Observatory at Bonn, has reported to the 
Astronomical Institute at Kiel that he has 
discovered the spectra of both uranium 
and radium in the new star in Gemini. 
The uranium seems to be in the ordinary 
metallic form, but the radium in that of 
the gas or emanation which Sir William 
Ramsay calls Niton. If this discovery is 
confirmed by other observers, it should be 
of great importance, not only in cosmo- 
gonical speculations, but also in chemistry, as 
showing in some measure that the dis- 
integration of the highly radio-active sub- 
stances plays its part in the formation of 
new stars. 


Pror. WEGENER (of Marburg), at a recent 
meeting of the Geologische Vereinigung at 
Frankfort, gave a new theory of the forma- 
tion of inequalities in the earth’s surface, 
which he declared to be partly due to the 
sinking of certain parts from the weight of 
ice piled upon them. This, in its turn, 
leads, according to him, to the gradual 
separation of the higher parts of continents, 
and he gave figures by which he sought to 
show that the shores of Greenland, duri 
the last eighty-four years, have reced 
from Europe by a space of 940 metres. In 
the same way, he said, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, has increased its distance from 
Greenwich by 90 metres in the course of 
twenty-six years. The figures on which 
these calculations are based are,“it has been 
pointed out, already ten years old, and 
more correct ones could now be obtained. 


M. L. RAysBaup has recently made some 
experiments as to the effect of ultra-violet 
light upon insects which go to show that it 
is fatal to certain species. Working with 
@ mercury-vapour lamp, he found that it 
produced first torpor, and then death 
within the space of a few hours, in snails, 
houseflies, and tadpoles, while spiders and 
the sacred scarabeus remained unaffected 
by it. Young grasshoppers succumbed to 
the radiation within two days, while adults 
supported it for a week without apparent 
inconvenience. The experiments perhaps 
explain the objection which many insects 
appear to manifest to strong sunlight. 


‘THE Earty NATURALISTS : THEIR LIVES 
AND WorK (1530-1789),’ by Dr. L. C. Miall, 
is announced for early publication by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. The Introduction to the 
work deals with natural history down to 
the sixteenth century. The rest of the 
book is divided into nine sections, which 
treat respectively of : (1) The New Biology ; 
(2) The Natural History of Distant Lands ; 
(3) Some Early English Naturalists; (4) 
Ray and some of his Fellow-Workers; 
(5) The Minute Anatomists; (6) Early 
Studies in Comparative Anatomy; (7) The 
School of Réaumur; (8) Linnzus and the 
Jussieus; (9) Buffon. In_ selecting his 
authors Dr. Miall has aimed at giving fair 
8 to the pioneers who opened out new 

Ids of inquiry or introduced new methods, 
rather than workers at details. 


FINE ARTS 


——— 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review.] 


Clark (J. Cooper), THe Story or “ Eicut 

DEER ” In CopEx CoLOMBINO, 21/ net. 
Taylor & Francis 

A book produced for the Eighteenth Con- 
gress of Americanists concerning 4 curious 
series of crude pictures in vivid colours on 
carefully prepared deerskin. This record, 
now called the Codex Colombino, is pre- 
served in the National Museum of Mexico, 
is the only MS. of its class there, and is in- 
complete both at the beginning and the end. 

By the aid of comparison with five other 

codices—one of them is the Zouche or 

Nuttall Codex, another is Bodleian, No. 2858 

—Mr. Clark makes out very ingeniously the 

meaning of the pictographs and_hiero- 

glyphics which _—— the early Mexican 
form of writing. The group of codices was, he 
suggests, the work of Zapotecs, and “ Eight 

Deer,” also called “‘ Ocelot’s Claw,” was a 

Zapotec warrior, and was born probably in 

1439. We see him conferring with his sister 

and younger brother, the latter being dressed 

in a coat with a multicoloured fringe and 
border which is still worn by the Indian 
women of Mexico. Besides scenes of war, 
the pictures show @ ball game of great 
difficulty ; the piercing of Eight Deer’s ear 
with a sharpened bone, one of various 
penances; the piercing of his nostril to 
wear a nose ornament; the exchanging of 
symbols of peace; his marriage; the 
sacrifice of his brother above-mentioned by 
priests; and finally his own death in a 
similar way on his fifty -second birthday. 
Not all these details are given in the 
Codex Colombino, but they are worked 
out from the others, which also supply some 
pictures in colours with the glyphs which 
identify the characters. The illustrations 
thus make comparative criticism easy. We 
congratulate Mr. Clark on a work of 
fascinating interest, bringing, as it does, 

before us the manners and customs of 4 

highly primitive society. 

Notes on the Parish Church, Lymington, and 
the Daughter Church of All Saints, and 
Other Matters Ecclesiastical, compiled 
from Various Sources by Charles Bostock 
and Edward Hapgood, 3/ net. ; 

Lymington, King 
The authors acknowledge that this record 
is largely a compilation from research 
already accessible in various forms. The 
book, however, is useful, though there does 
not appear to be much discrimination in the 
information imparted. The history has 
been assiduously collected. 


Official Crests of the British Army now in 
Daily Use, 1/ net. Gale & Polden 
Town Planning Review, Apri, 2/6 net. 
Liverpool University Press 
Webb (Wilfred Mark), THe HeriraGe oF 
Dress, Revised Edition. 
‘ The Times * Book Club 
This edition has been little amplified and 
modified from the original one. It is issued 
in a more compact form, without undergoing 
the “potting” process. We criticized the 
book in The Atheneum of February Ist, 
1908 (pp. 124-5). The author, who writes 
interestingly of the evolution of dress, 
might, as we pointed out, have recognized 
that certain colourings and prominences in 
dress have a utilitarian rather than orna- 
mental raison d’étre. There are 12 plates 





and 169 figures in the text. : 








. 
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Fine Art Gossip. 


WE congratulate Dr. Charles Waldstein 
and Dr. Charles H. Read, prominent ex- 
ponents of archzology, on their knighthoods. 


Messrs. Ernest Brown & Puriurps have 
been fortunate in discovering an interesting 
collection of hitherto unknown water-colour 
drawings by Thomas Girtin, and they will 
be included in their forthcoming exhibition 
of ‘English drawings and water-colours, 
with special reference to the art of Thomas 
Girtin,” which opens on the 28th inst. at 
the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 
The drawings have not been exposed to the 
daylight, and are in a fine state of pre- 
servation. 

Girtin was born in 1775, and died at the 
early age of 27, and authentic works by 
him are rare. His influence on many 
painters of his time was considerable, 
notably on Turner, his friend from boyhood. 


Str Cuartes Hotroyp presided at a 
crowded meeting at Crosby Hall, held 
under the auspices of the Society of Mural 
Decorators and Painters in Tempera. Prof. 
Selwyn Image spoke of the new enthusiasm 
of art-lovers for mural painting, and Mr. 
Walter Crane pleaded for larger freedom 
for the young artist. Owing to the great 
interest shown in the exhibition at Crosby 
Hall, it will remain open a further week, 
until next Saturday. 


THE Frenca GOVERNMENT has purchased 
for the permanent collection at the Luxem- 
bourg Museum a pastel entitled ‘ Effet 
d’Hiver: Matin,’ by Mr. Wynford Dewhurst, 
@ collection of whose works was recently 
— at the Galerie Durand-Ruel, 

aris. 


THE issue of the first annual volume of 
the La Society, which should have 
been in the hands of subscribers last month, 
has been unavoidably delayed owi to 
difficulties experienced in the printing of the 
colour collotypes. These difficulties have 
now been overcome, and the volume will 
be issued in about a fortnight. The chief 
feature of the volume is the complete tran- 
script of Nicholas Hilliard’s hitherto un- 
— ished rong ap 8 o-.* a, ae of 

imning,’ now in the possession of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 


Mr. Basit CHAMPNEYS is to be presented 
with the Royal Gold Medal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects next Monday 
at 8.30 P.M. 


A Jornt CommiTTEE of both Houses of 
Parliament met this week, under the presi- 
dency of Lord Plymouth, to discuss the 
necessity of legislation for the preservation 
of ancient monuments. It was suggested 
during the sitting that the Government Con- 
solidation and Amendment Bill was in- 
adequate to meet present needs. The 
— of ~ State uired more — 
prehensive application. It was pro 
that the po a Committee should compile 
@ list of the monuments that it was indis- 

ble to safeguard. We are cordially 
mm sympathy with this proposition. So 
scandalous a piece of Philistinism as the 
remark about a golf course—that “ the 
camp would make a fine natural 

hazard ’’—should be impossible. 


WE learn from a Munich correspondent 
that the Royal Academy of Sciences in that 
capital has conferred its silver medal ‘‘ Bene 
merenti” upon Mr. G. E. R. Grant Brown, 
L.CS., uty Commissioner of the Upper 
Chindwin District in Burma, for the services 
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which he was able to render to Prof. Lucian 
Scherman’s Ethn phical Expedition, 1911, 
undertaken on half of the Bavarian 
Ethnographical Museum. 


M. Svonoros has an article in The Archewo- 
logical Journal of Athens, in which he 
contends that the statue of Eubouleus found 
at Eleusis is not intended for that god, but 
for Iacchus, or, in other words, the reborn 
Dionysus. He further thinks that its type 
was fixed by the famous group of Demeter, | 
Core, and Iacchus which Pausanias tells | 
us was, in his time, still to be seen at Athens 
in the temple of Demeter called the Iaccheum, 
from which started the procession along 
the Sacred Way from Athens to Eleusis for 
the celebration of the Mysteries. The 
article is well illustrated by cuts showing 
the likeness of the head of the so-called 
statue of Eubouleus to that of Iacchus as 
typified on several bas-reliefs, coins, and | 
the like. 


M. AtrrRep Loisy, in his just-published | 
work ‘ L’Evangile selon Marc,’ again draws | 
attention to the difference which he thinks | 
he perceives between the historical Jesus | 
of the Gospels and the Christ of St. Paul. | 
The distinguished Modernist points out the | 
likeness between the saviour God of St. Paul | 
and the deities of the an mysteries, | 
such as Osiris, Adonis, or Attis, who died | 
for the salvation of mankind. M. Salomon | 
Reinach, in mentioning the book, draws | 
attention to its indebtedness to Dr. R. 
Reitzenstein’s treatise on ‘Die Hellenist- | 
ischen Mysterienreligion,’ published two 
years ago, and says that M. Loisy’s theory 
would be more plausible if we supposed two 
centuries to elapse between the death of 
Jesus and the appearance of the Pauline 
doctrine. 








Mr. G. A. Watnwricut describes in 
the current number of the Revue Archéo- 
logique a so-called prehistoric cemetery 
which he and Mr. Bushe-Fox discovered 
during the past winter at El Gerzeh, about 
forty miles south of Cairo. In a “burial 
hitherto undisturbed he discovered a skeleton 
in the crouched or contracted position, with 
a@ necklace composed of gold ; carnelian, agate, 
and iron beads; acopper harpoon; anivory 
pot, and apparently one of black-topped red 
pottery. This would seem to be conclusive 
as to the early presence of iron in Egypt, 
were it not for Br. Naville’s experiences at 
Abydos, which showed, according to him, 
that the prehistoric or predynastic mode of 
burial in the crouched position went on 
concurrently with extended burials and 
into late historic times. 








MUSIC 


— 2) 


‘THE CHILDREN OF DON.’ 


THIs new opera, by Mr. Josef Holbrooke 
and “T. E. Ellis,’ was produced 
at the London Opera - House last 
Saturday evening, under the direction 
of Herr Arthur Nikisch. It is the first of 
three dramas to form a tril dealing 
with the war of man against the gods of 
darkness, and in turning to Cymric 
mythology the librettist has attempted 
achievement somewhat on the scale of 
Wagner’s trilogy. The magic cauldron, 
for instance, may be regarded as a material 
substitute in the scheme for the ring. 
Gwydion, a kind of Siegfried, gains 





possession of the cauldron, but afterwards 
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revolts against Math, chief priest of the 
Druids, at whose instigation he seized it. 
At the opening of the piece he slays King 
Arawn, its possessor; and, at the close, 
Math. Nodens, a male Erda, foretells a 
spacious future for the race of Don, of 
whom Gwydion is a son; while Dylan, 


| the child who is seen at the end of the 
| third act, is the son of Elan, Gwydion’s 


sister. 


Gwydion’s rape of the magic “‘ cauldron 
of inspiration and science,” of which 
Taliesin sang, constitutes the main feature 
of the Prologue. Some portions of the 
poem are excellent, but, considered as a 
whole, it is not well constructed for a 
music-drama. The action is fettered to 
the discussion. Neither the gods nor the 
men, Gwydion and his brother Govannon, 
and still less the two women, Elan and 
Goewn, stimulate the imagination. In 


| reading the poem one can understand the 


reason of much that they say, but when 
the words are sung (none too distinctly) 
it is difficult to grasp their meaning. 


There is a lack of contrast: everybody 
is unhappy, or angry, or cursing. Wagner 
sometimes prolongs a mood, and Wotan 
is not free from loquacity, but his contrasts 
are always striking. Through the atmo- 
sphere of Cimmerian gloom, no comparison 
with ‘ The Ring’ is possible. 

Mr. Holbrooke had no easy task when he 
undertook to set the poem to music, and 
it would be interesting to know whether 


| he had anything to do with the shapin, 


of it. The Prelude, in which were h 
themes afterwards connected with the 
chief dramatis persone, proved dramatic 
in character, but after that dullness 
set in, with the exception of a few 
passages, such as “ I have pride. Fierce 
as your own,” when Elan replies to 
Gwydion’s question ‘‘ What seek you ? ” 
The vocal parts throughout lacked 
rhythmical life. In the dignified instru- 
mental sequel to the slaying of Math by 
Gwydion it seemed as if the drama would 
end with an imposing climax; but there 
was none. 

The orchestral music seemed to have 
principally engaged the composer’s atten- 
tion, and a study of the score would 
doubtless reveal much that was clever 
which escaped notice at a first hearing. 
The lack of genuine dramatic interest, 
however, made that music too prominent, 
and, as much ofit was head work, interest, 
at moments excited, could not be main- 
tained. 


Madame Augusta Doria, Miss Gertrude 
Blomfield, and Madame Jomelli imper- 
sonated Elan, Don, and Goewin respec- 
tively; and Mr. Alan Turner as Gwy- 
dion, and Mr. Henry Weldon as Math, 
sang and acted with due energy. The 
performance generally was not all that 
could be desired, but allowances must be 
made for a first night, as the work is 
far from easy. 


Herr Nikisch is a great conductor, yet’ 
his skill and influence notwithstanding, 
the orchestral playing was not free from 
reproach. He appeared over-anxious. 
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summits of consciousness. In the plays 
Musical Gossip. of Strindberg, as in the philosophy of 
Ar the Mengelberg-Schelling concert, st DRAMA Schopenhauer, we find this consciousness 
Queen’s Hall last Saturday afternoon, a most intense and burning. However 
-_s 


remarkable performance was given of 
Strauss’s ‘Ein Heldenleben.’ Great con- 
ductors have their moments of special 
inspiration; also they are influenced by 
certain composers whose works make a 
— appeal to them. Steinberg is 

e interpreter par excellence of Brahms ; 
Mengelberg of Strauss. On Saturday not 
only were the nobility and emotional 

wer of the symphony fully revealed, 
ut even portions which have aroused 
controversy were presented with com- 
pelling power. M. Schelling’s performance 
of the pianoforte part of Beethoven’s E 
flat Concerto though praiseworthy, was 
scarcely a strong reading. 

THE appearance of M. Paderewski in 
London to play Chopin’s Fr minor Concerto 
at the final concert of the London Symphony 
Orchestra last Monday at Queen’s Hall was 
indeed welcome. The Larghetto breathes 
the true spirit of romance. Pachmann 
Plays it beautifully, but with far less 
spirituality than Paderewski. A perform- 
ance was also given of Saint-Saéns’s 
Concerto in c minor, the one with or, 
which the composer dedicated to the Phil- 
harmonic Society. There is fine writing in 
re — which makes an emotional 
appeal. It was given under the energetic 
direction of M. Gustave Doret. 


Master Maurice REEvE, a talented youth 
of fourteen, gave a pianoforte recital at 
Bechstein Hall on Wednesday afternoon. 
His reading of Beethoven’s ‘ Waldstein’ 
Sonata was of course immature, yet pro- 
mising. In the Twelve Etudes of Chopin, 
Op. 10, there was some remarkable playing 
from a technical point of view; and in 
time he will no doubt be able also to reveal 
the poetic qualities of the music. 

A NEw ballet was included in the pro- 
gramme at Covent Garden last Tuesday 
evening. With its crowd of dancing girls, 
clowns, Indians, &c., the scene was bright 
and animated. The music is by Stravinsky, 
@ Russian composer of decidedly modern 
tendency. This has been already shown in 
works of his given in the concert halls. He is 
&@ master of orchestration. 


Puccini’s ‘ Manon Lescaut’ was performed 
on Wednesday. Madame Agostinelli, who 
made a first appearance, impersonated 
Manon. She is a fair actress, and sings well, 
— the middle register of her voice 
sounded weak ; but for this Signor Panizza 
was in part to blame, for the orchestral 
playing was frequently too strenuous. 
ignor Martinelli sang with marked fervour. 





PHRFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sux. Special Concert, Royal Albert Hall, 3.30. 

— National Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mow.—Sav. Royal (»pera, Covent Garden. 
Mow.—Sar. London Upera-B Kingsway. 
Mon. Robert Billeta’s Vooal Recital, 3.18, Molian Hall. 
- jor Joan Maiien’s Violin Recital, 3 15, Bechstein Hall. 
Tors. Soloma:'s a Coneet, 3.30, mk Hall. 





0) 
Una and Irene jolet R ‘s fort 
and Song Keei| 8! ny Hall ” 
Yvette Guilbert’s Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Prank Haskoil and Lindiey’s Matinée Musicale, 8.15 
Little Theatre. 
Misses lett’s Matinés Musicale, 3.30, Rits Hotel. 
papoata le’s V 3.30, Bolian Hall. 
Dou! "s Violin Reeital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 


a 

Josef Lhevi ‘8 Orchestral Concert, 8.15, Queen's Hall. 
— awe Morning Concert, 3, Bechetel Hall. 
Fastaald ont ote Pianoforte . 3, Steinway 





Hall. 
Gardner's Chamber Concert, 3, Queen’s 
‘owell’s ‘Cello Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Concert imalnet Khe feciiaw Hospital, 3. ‘s Hall. 
Macdonald’ Reci ; iat 


f] 3. 
ine Joves’s Vocal Recital, 3 30, Molian Hall. 
# Violin Recital. 8 30, Bechstein 


Hall. 

Norah Johnston's Orchestral Uoneert, 8. ueen’s Hall. 
‘vette Guilbert’s Reoit 3.15, Bechstein a % “ 
Niooll’s Vocal 1, 3.30, Molian Hall. 

Queen's Hall. 


ye-Gmeiner and Huberman's Kecital, 8 1 
Max Darewski's Pianoforte 

Sarah Fonnings and Alice Lees's jolin Recital, 8.30, Steinway 
Postival, ‘ Messiah,’ 2.30, Orystal Palace. 


Te 


UL bigviue ant 
fi 


Plays by August Strindberg: The Dream 
Play ; The Link; The Dance of Death, 
Paris I. and II. Translated, with an 
Introduction, by Edwin Bjérkman. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 


Aveust STRINDBERG, dramatist, novelist, 
philosopher and egoist, realist and mystic, 
died only the other day; and England 
proceeded to take as much notice of him 
in death as in life, which was precisely 
nothing. Perhaps from her own point of 
view she was right, for in her attitude to- 
wards Art she has the habit of looking at 
the subject of the work rather than at 
the work itself as a living art-form, and 
superficially Strindberg is not encourag- 
ing. There can rarely have been an artist 
with such a passion for self-expression ; 
his work was his own tortured self; and 
the intensity of his continuous revelations 
reminds one of Van Gogh, who, at the 
end of his life, crossed the border of 
insanity which at one time Strindberg 
himself approached. He once said of his 
character that its predominant traits 
were doubt and sensitiveness to pressure, 
and Edwin Bjérkman, in the biographical 
Introduction to his admirable translation 
of three of the most important plays, 
speaks of “‘ the theme of eternal repetition, 
of forced return to past experiences, which 
recurs constantly in his works.” Having 
been unhappy, or at least unsuccessful, in 
marriage, this doubting and sensitive man 
was driven to relentless examination and 
the formulating of works which earned 
for him the title of “ brutalist”’ and chief 
opponent of the Ibsen school of feminism. 
In this aspect ‘The Father’ (1887) is 
instructive. The struggle is between the 
man and the woman over the soul of the 
child, and such a struggle has been made 
possible by what is summed up in “ the 
emancipation of woman.” Let woman 
remain a chattel, and you have what the 
father calls the days of healthy physical 
love; but a ship governed by two indi- 
viduals is likely to come to grief. 

For instruction in the relations of the 
sexes most people will gladly turn from 
Strindberg—not necessarily to Ibsen, but 
to Meredith. The world may well ask 
why it should be required to honour a 
man who might be said to be more foolish 
than it, because one-sided. Strindber, 
in ‘The Dream Play’ called the world “a 
the right-minded,” speaking of them as 
opponents of freedom and truth. Yet 
they may be more right-minded than 
Strindberg because, without taking 
thought, they act in accord with the 
dictates of that wisdom which lives in 
the heart of nature, of the promptings of 
which they are unconscious. They are 
conventional. But in some men this 
wisdom or truth tries to force its way to 
the surface and a 9-4 ——o per 
it is not surprising if it is partial an 
one-sided. "We rightly value these mis- 





| taken men because they represent 





partial his view of life, however gloomy its 
expression, an encounter with him is a good 
experience because of his vitality. It 
seems that from art, which is the world 
of dreams, we should not ask that they 
be good dreams, but that they be really 
dreams. Moreover, it would be absurd 
to imagine that Strindberg was just a 
vivid misogynist. If you grant his original 
assumption, that, with women developed 
as they are, trouble is bound to come, an 
analysis of his plays will show that he is 
equally fair or unfair to both sexes. In 
the wonderful ‘Dance of Death’ 
(1901) the character of the captain no 
doubt contains much condemnation of 
Strindberg’s own life. The man having 
lived impossibly with his wife for years, 
the second part of the play presents him 
(or his soul) as virtually a vampire, 
sucking the vitality of his friend. As he 
dies at the end, his words are, “ Forgive 
them, for they know not what they do ”— 
a magnificent impudence in which we see 
Strindberg’s confession of his own egoism, 
and to some extent its apology. In ‘ The 
Dream Play’ the mother says to her 
husband, “‘We have been tormenting 
each other. Why?” The answer is, 
“That we may not know.” In ‘The 
Dance of Death’ the friend says, “ Both 
of you are to be pitied. But what can 
be done?” 

‘ The Link ’ (which is in admirable form 
to show the impossibility of cutting the 
knot by reason of the child) represents 
little but itself. It is well, in thinking of 
Strindberg and his almost countless works, 
to end one’s study with ‘ The Dream Play’ 
(1902). For this man, ‘“ who has raised 
modern Swedish to its utmost potency of 
beauty,” had been troubled not by woman 
only. In ‘The Dream Play’ he is defi- 
nitely in affinity with Mr. Hardy and the 
Greek tragedians, who saw life mys- 
teriously vexed by Fate, and brooded over 
the whole unanswerable question. Agnes, 
daughter of Indra, comes to earth because, 
like her author, she has a passion to know. 
She takes earthly form and endures the 
burden while she watches, as in panorama, 
the woes of all sections of mankind, in 
scenes some of which are splendidly 
imagined. At last, baffled, and all but 
stoned by the “right-minded” who once 
before had crucified the “ Liberator,” 
she sees that men will not understand her 
secret. She departs. 


The Poet. I understand. And the end? 

Daughter. You know it. Conflict between the 
pain of enjoyment and the pleasure of suffering. 

The Poet. A conflict it is then? 

Daughter. Conflict between opposites produces 


“The Poet. But peace? Rest? 

Daughter. You must ask no more. 
She departs to present man’s grievance 
before the throne. The poem, with its 
wail of the winds like a Greek chorus, 
with its mystery of malice, of suffering, 
of life and being, is nevertheless a prayer 
for good; and, in the final words of the 
dead poet himself, ‘The prayers of the 
pious penetrate the universe.” 
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FOUR IRISH PLAYS. 


Mr. Ervine’s humane and pointed trea- 
tise-play “ Mixed Marriage,” played at the 
Court Theatre, by the Irish players on the 
13th, is necessarily of a localized interest, 
since, with usin England, religious intoler- 
ance and vendetta are “‘ old, unhappy, far- 
off things.” To Belfast, especially some 
years ago, it would have an intense and 
penetrating appeal. To those for whom 
bigotry is remote and merely legitimate 
grist for the historian, the subject is sub- 
ordinate to its treatment. They will 
concentrate their appreciation on the 
gentle, effortless satire, the touches of 
humanity, the shafts of wit, blunted by 
kindliness, and, above all, on the delicate 
figure of Mrs. Rainey, the infinitely patient 
mother and wife, who epitomizes the in- 
feriority of men to women in their realiza- 
tion of the human and concrete issues of 
life. The story of Tom Rainey and the 
disaster he brings on his house, through 
the insuperable obstinacy of his religious 
bitterness, is too familiar to need repeti- 
tion. The question of its dramatic adapta- 
bility is different : as drama it is not well 
constructed. The didactic motive, directed 
against didacticism, is too prominent, and 
the dramatis persone are pigeon-holed 
into their several recesses to enforce it. 
They do not live for themselves, but for 
principles ; which is good morality, but not, 
as a rule, good drama. In Ibsen, for 
instance, the characters are thinkers, 
puzzled inevitably about life because they 
are human beings. In much of .the 
sincere renaissance of modern drama a 
propagandist idea is patterned into a 
play owing to a mistaken interpretation 
of the Ibsenite tradition. Spontaneity of 
action suffers from these restrictions in 
‘Mixed Marriage.’ The first three acts 
unfold the argument; the fourth 
plunges into sheer, wilful melodrama. 
The salience of ‘Mixed Marriage ’ lies in 
the mild radiance and sanity of its philo- 
sophy. 

The Abbey Theatre company appeared 
to feel its non-dramatic elements, but gave 
it what visualization their sensitive art 
could impart. Mr. Sinclair was obviously 
more the acolyte of the comic than the 
tragic muse, but he saved Tom Rainey by 
his humour from appearing more of a pur- 
blind dolt than he actually is. Mr. Wright 
and Mr. Kerrigan gave convincing render- 
ings of the two sons, and Miss Eithne 
Magee a lovable picture of the betrothed 
of Hugh Rainey. The subtlety and finesse 
of Miss Sara Allgood, her faculty of 
pitching the emotional key with inevitable 
exactitude, were as delicate as in her 
previous performances. She is a great 
actress, because of her disdain of com- 
monplace tricks and her fidelity to 
her art. She gave an even more vital 
and electrical meaning to Mrs. Rainey than 
the author has done. 





Mixed Marriage. By St. John G. Ervine. 
The Rising of the Moon. By Lady Gregory. 
The Well of the Saints. By J. M. Synge. 





Spreading the News. By Lady Gregory. 


On the same evening Lady Gregory’s 
whimsical comedy ‘The Rising of the 
Moon ’ was given, with Mr. Sinclair as the 
sergeant of police, and Mr. Kerrigan as 
the escaped prisoner. The piece was 
carried through with refreshing actuality, 
Mr. Sinclair finding a congenial medium 
for his rich vein of comic suggestion. 


On Monday evening ‘The Well of 
the Saints,’ the second of Synge’s plays 
produced by the company this season, 
was acted, with Mr. Sinclair and Miss 
Sara Allgood as the blind old man and 
his blind wife. Remembering the misin- 
terpretation of ‘The Playboy,’ we watched 
the acting with some trepidation. ‘The 
Well of the Saints ’ is an early venture of 
Synge’s, and, except ‘Riders to the 
Sea,’ the most perfect of all, the nearest 
approach to symbolism he made. In it 
he demonstrated the world-old aphorism 
which the artist is never weary of express- 
ing—the reality of illusion and the dis- 
illusion of reality. He joined issue with 
Blake in realizing the artistic criterion 
of the supremacy of the imagination. 
The story of the two old people whose 
sight is restored by one of the peripatetic 
anchorites of Ireland, and whose subse- 
quent disgust at the drabness of the 
world and the visual evidence of their 
own ugliness is relieved by the merciful 
dispensation of a second blindness, has, 
indeed, the pristine spirituality and direct- 
ness of an old English or French parable. 
The odorous mists of fancy again roll 
over Martin Doul and his wife, and they 
pass southward thronged with visionary 
forms of beauty bestowed upon them by 
the “inward eye,” and moving the pall 
from their dark spirits. Such a dramatic 
conte rather than a drama exercises the 
same kind of appeal as ‘ Aucassin et 
Nicolette.’ It is the revelation of a 
peculiar quest of the human spirit. This 
theme Synge has clothed with the wild, 
irregular, forcibly concrete poetry which 
he rediscovered for literature in the West 
of Ireland and forged into artistic 
shapeliness. 


The play is mystical in conception 
and execution, iol quite unlike the un- 
compromising delineation in ‘The Play- 
boy.’ The cast, therefore, had an exacting 
task before them. As a whole they 
lacked buoyancy and colour. Their sensi- 
tiveness to atmosphere appeared to weigh 
them down, and to blunt the faculty of 
sharp, intuitive impressionism which they 
have displayed to a high pitch in other 
plays. Their rendering was too palpably 
in a grey monotone of subdued effects. 
Mr. Sinclair must be exempted from 
this criticism. He vivified the inspired, 
dolorous, laughable, and acute craving 
for beauty which is the key-note of the 
character. He illustrated with remark- 
able aptitude the old man’s quickness of 
mood, his philosophic insight, his humour, 
his tragic feeling, and his devotion to the 
values of life as he interpreted them. 
It was a study full of fine shades. Miss 
Sara Allgood hardly satisfied our sanguine 
expectations. She threw a kind of crepus- 
cular melancholy over the figure of Mary 








Doul, and might have leavened it with 
advantage. 


On the same evening Lady Gregory’s 
‘Spreading the News’ was acted with 
captivating éclat. It is pure farce, bril- 
liant and forced in turn, and the whole 
company flung themselves into it with 
relish. Both Miss Sara Allgood and 
Mr. Sinclair gave the house rare enter- 
tainment. The latter is one of the 
drollest comic actors it has been our 
pleasure to see. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review.| 


Browning (Robert), Works, with Intro- 
ductions by F. G. Kenyon: Vol. II. 
STRaFFORD, Pippa Passes, Kine Victor 
AND KinG CHARLES, THE RETURN 
OF THE Druses, A BLOT IN THE 
*SCUTCHEON, COLOMBE’S Birtupay, 10/6 
net. Smith & Elder 

The second volume in this fine edition 
has as frontispiece a portrait of Browning 
at 46 by Leighton. Dr. Kenyon makes an 
interesting story of the fortunes, or rather 
misfortunes, of Browning’s dramatic work. 
mesg oy A was cautious and irritable, and 
not all the enthusiasm of his friend Dickens 
could induce him to be keen about ‘ A Blot 
in the ’Scutcheon,’ a really fine play, which 
deserved success. Finally Browning had 

it hastily printed to defeat an attempt a 

Macready at rewriting it. The autograp 

MS. of ‘Colombe’s Birthday’ belongs to 

Mr. Buxton Forman, who, as is noted, wrote 

on it in our own columns on September Ist 

and 15th, 1894. 


Rich’s ‘ Apolonius and Silla,’ an OriciIvaL 
OF SHAKESPEARE’S ‘ TWELFTH NIGHT," 
edited by Morton Luce, 2/6 net. 

Chatto & Windus 


A suggestive little book on merge a. 
Quellen, though Mr. Luce is apt to be dis- 
cursive and to overdo the pursuit of literary 
parallels. The same sentiment and phrase- 
ology may easily occur to two authors 
writing independently of each other, and 
we have noted remarkable instances of this 
in our own day. We think that the Italian 
hints from the play ‘GI’ ti,’ acted 
as early as 1531, are the most interesting. 
Mr. Luce adopts Mr. Hewlett’s suggestion 
that Malvolio is coined from “ mala voglia ” 
(evil desire), which occurs frequently in the 
thirty-sixth Novella of Bandello, and traces 
** Aguecheek ”’ to Malevolti in the Induction 
of ‘Gl’ Ingannati.’ The book forms part 
of the Shakespeare Classics. 


Shakespeare, Love’s Lasour Lost, edited 
by James F. Royster, 1/ net. ot 


Tudor Edition. Another issue of this 
American edition, which is similar in scope 
and character to its numerous predecessors. 


Shakespeare, Kina Jon, edited by C. W. 
Crook. Ralph & Holland 
A capable edition, abounding in help for 
the student. The Introduction, Text and 
Notes, Glossary, Examination Questions, 
and Index to Notes supply all that can 
possibly be required. In addition the 
pages of text are interleaved. Mr. Crook 
made good use of the labours of his pre- 
decessors, and, we are glad to see, includes 
derivations in ‘his Glossary, mostly derived 
from Prof. Skeat. 
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Bramatic Gossip. 7 


Wirnovur claiming any great merit for 
Mr. Charles Klein’s ‘Find the Woman,’ 
produced at the Garrick last Monday, we 
nevertheless can congratulate Mr. Bourchier 
on being in a piece more worthy of his 
finished acting than ‘Improper Peter.’ 
As in other plays written with a purpose, the 
dramatist has concentrated his attention 
rather on delivering his m than pro- 
ducing something which will bear acute 
analysis. Like Brieux’s ‘La Robe Rouge’ 
and Dostoieffsky’s ‘Crime and Punishment,’ 
adapted respectively in English as ‘The Arm 
of the Law’ and “The Unwritten Law,’ the 
present production is intended to expose 
the system of mental torture which may be 
applied to a suspected person to force @ 
confession. The illustration which the 
playwright offers is the case of a drunken 
found in the rooms of a man 
who has committed suicide, and sub- 
jected to such an ordeal, and is worked up 
to a telling climax. Indeed, Mr. Klein 
rarely fails to contrive effective scenes, and 
he can also handle cleverly combats of will. 
One of his most diverting passages is that 
in which the hero’s plucky young wife 
besieges a lawyer with quiet persistence till 
he consents to take up the boy’s defence. 
In these two parts Miss Vanbrugh and Mr. 
Bourchier once again make us—so long as 
they hold the stage—forget the play’s 
deficiencies. As far as ingenuity is con- 
cerned Mr. Klein has not much to learn in 
the way of stagecraft; he has an obvious 
talent for plot-making. But with the gift 
4s not combined in this case the knack of 
plausible. There is an element of 
ty about his whole story which is 
the more annoying because a little thought 
would have removed it. Yet when con- 
sidered solely as a ‘piece of dramatic 
craftsmanship, the play affords in itself a 
pe amar of the skilful intermingling 
of realism, humour, and pathos with the 
essential quality of culmination which 
tends to enlist both the sympathy and the 
attention of the audience row se pry 
company and the staging of the piece 
are worthy of the on , 


Ir it were not that in the title- _ 
*Ann’ is bewitchingly played by Miss 
Renée Kelly, we should be hard put to it 
to find anything to praise in Mr. hmere 
Worrall’s latest Criterion production. As it 
is, that actress deserves great commendation 
for avoiding vulgarity and imbecility. Falling 
ito the Thames to obtain an introduction to 
# man, and cultivating further acquaintance 
by gaining entrance to his room late at 
ae by means of a fire escape, certainly 
offer many opportunities for both. In the 
second act this lady routs her rival by 
ay leaving articles of her apparel 
—including shoes and stocki and a 
nightdress—in the young man’s sitting- 
room, and rounds off her triumph by being 
_ found there feigning sleep attired in the said 


tdress. 

The ~~ of her quest, played by Mr. 
Basil Hallam, is a novelist who has just 
been successful in getting a publisher to 
put his imprint to a novel, and is so anxious 
to induce (? bribe) other publishers to 
follow suit that he insists on giving such 

i precedence to seeing the girl he 
has proposed to, and been accepted by, over 
the telep one. Incidentally, we found our- 
selves wishing that the terms of authors and 

i ’ contracts could be made public, as 
this would save reviewers from perusing much 
fustian. The young man, having got engaged to 
please his mother, puts scent on his hair, adds 
# comb to his brush, and adopts pyjamas— 





which he proudly displays—instead of a 

ightshirt, at the suggestion of his other 
] y pursuer, though he is only scandalized 
by her when she is seen with her hair down 
and in night attire. 

The other characters consist of a dean 
(Mr. Holman Clark) who reads aloud the 
review of his son’s work with the intona- 
tion he inflicts on his congregation; 
his wife (Miss Fay Davis), who apparently 
does not much mind who marries her 
son as long as some one does; and a friend 
(Mr. Hylton Allen), whose greatest service 
to all concerned consists in drawing every- 
body’s attention to the fact that he has 
found a lady’s shoe in his friend’s room. 

We can only hope that the captivating 
American actress may have an early oppor- 
tunity of revealing her talents in somethi 
better than a mechanical jeu d’esprit of this 
sort. 

Ir is not unlikely that Sir Arthur Pinero’s 
farce ‘The Amazons’ will enjoy at the 
Duke of York’s a longer run than it did at 
the Court, where it was produced in 1893. 
The enthusiasm with which it was received 
yesterday week was due in great measure 
to the popularity of the three young 
actresses who play the three girls brought 
up by a disappointed mother as boys. All 
ony well until the “‘ boys” grow up and 
all in love, when their assumed masculinity 
vanishes. There is nothing real about the 
play, but thei uity and brilliance of the 
writing, the high spirits of the ‘* Amazons,” 
and, above all, the consummate acting of 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith as the flabby Lord 
Tweenwayes, capture the critic, malgré 
lui. It is questionable whether there is any 
one else on the s to-day who can look 
supremely ridiculous with such an air of 
festive innocence. ‘The Marchioness (very 
naturally played by Miss Ellis Jeffreys) 
gives a somewhat reluctant consent to her 
daughters’ engagements, chiefly owing to 
her discovery that the muscles of one of 
the Prospective bridegrooms resemble those 
of “her Jack.” The three Amazons, Miss 
Phyllis Neilson-Terry, Miss Pauline Chase, 
and Miss Marie Lohr, acted with’charm and 
competence. Mr. Godfrey Tearle was not 
entirely successful in subduing his American 
accent and manner, and seemed incongruous 
as an English lord, but his acting was well 
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enough ; and Mr. Dion Boucicault galvanized 
&@ somewhat conventional comic Frenchman 
into a semblance of reality. 

Ir is difficult to believe that ‘ Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession,’ so ably performed last 
Tuesday by the Pioneer Players, is one of 
Mr. Shaw’s early works. Its depth and 
concentration of feeling, its ruthless courage 
and sincerity, mark it as a play of far 
eee worth than many of his more recent 

amas. Mr. Shaw has seldom been more 
in earnest, less ready to sacrifice the value 
of a good play to his incorrigible love of 
fooling. He is more than usually courageous 
in his unsparing attack on modern society 
and the hypocrisy of social respectability. 
One may shrink a little at such scenes 
as that in which the fldneur seeks to tempt 
Vivie into marriage with the money heaped 
up from profitable investments in Conti- 
nental hotels of malodorous reputation, 
in the profits of which her mother, as the 
able manageress of such institutions, has 
@ goodly share; yet no one can doubt the 
honesty of Mr. Shaw’s purpose. His un- 
sparing irony is directed more savagely 
against the hypocrisy and wilful blindness 
tosuch a blot on our social life than against 
the system itself. It is brought home to us 
again and again, and nowhere more poign- 
antly than in Vivie’s realization that her 
own moral integrity is built up on the 
corruption and disease of such a system. 

The acting was uniformly good. Miss 
Kingston gave a remarkably clever study 
of the disreputable mother, with her shame- 
lessness, her lack of all fine feeling, and her 
ignorance, and, on the other hand, her 
pany honesty and shrewd knowledge of 
ife as it is stripped of all pretence of decency. 
Miss O’Malley proved an able exponent of 
Vivie, though she occasionally seemed almost 
too self-possessed. But she made the%best 
of her rare opportunities to show great feeling 
and depth. Mr. Maude was an attractive 
boyish lover. 





To CORRESPONDENTS. — H. W.—R. W. C.—N. W. H.— 
J. B. H.—Received. 

S. H.—Not suitable for us. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of boo! 

We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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A SELF 
EVIDENT 


PROPOSITION. 


The most valuable and useful Life 
Policy is that which yields the 
largest return for the Premiums 
paid. This is simply and clearly 
shown in the Prospectus just 
issued by the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund, of 9, St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh; 28, Cornhill, E.C.; and 
.5, Waterloo Place, S.W., London. 
A copy will be sent post free 
anywhere. 
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FROM 


Mr. John Ouseley’s List. 


A GREAT TRAVEL BOOK. 


IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


Prof. J. NELSON FRASER, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The Author writes well, and gives freely the comments 
of a shrewd, observant, and cultured man of the world, on 
all that he sees and meets with.” —T'imes. 

“ A book of unmistakable interest and charm.” 

Manchester Courier. 

“Humour and practical ere ws are among the 

attractive qualities of this delightful book.” , 
Glasgow Herald. 


Sir Henry SETON-KARR, in reviewing six travel books 
in the Pall Mall, says, ‘this is the best written and most 
interesting of them all.” 





THE LAND OF THE 
LORDS MARCHERS. 


E. ELLIOT STOCK, Author of ‘Scrambles in Storm 
and Sunshine,’ &c. Numerous Illustrations. 5s. net. 


“The romantic history of the border.” 
Evening Standard. 
“A brightly written book and a mine of admirably 
set-forth information.”—Glasgow Herald. 


FINGER POSTS TO 
ANIMAL LIFE. 


R. BROOKS POPHAM, F.R.C.P.E. F.LS., &c. 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 


** Well informed and pleasantly written.” —Scotsman. 
“An admirable book.”—T ruth. 





FICTION. 
INHERITANCE. 


There is no more interesting field for real romance than 
that provided by workers in the t cotton mills of 
the North, whose IN HERITANCE amid the deafening 
steam-driven looms grind out with the lightning-made 
strands of cotton the ~— story of the weaver which 
is her INHERITANCE. 

Read this thrilling new 6s. Novel by STUART 
MARTIN, to which has been contributed by Sir JAMES 
YOXALL, M.P., a striking Preface. 


THE GREAT POSTPONEMENT. 


I. GIBERNE SIEVEKING, Author of ‘Memoir of 


A NEW VIEW OF WHISTLER. 
MEMORIES OF 


James McNeill 
Whistler. 


By THOMAS R. WAY. 


10s. 6d. net. 

*,* This volume contains 38 Illustrations, in- 
cluding a Reproduction from an Unpublished 
Etching drawn by Whistler and bitten in by Sir 
Frank Short, A.R.A., an original Lithograph 
Sketch, 7 Lithographs in Colour, drawn by the 
Author upon Brown Paper, and many in Black and 
White. The remainder are facsimiles by Photo- 
Lithography. The Text deals with the Author’s 
memories of nearly twenty years of close associa- 
tion with Whistler. 


THE REAL GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 


Guy de Maupassant. 


By HIS VALET FRANCOIS. 
’ Translated by MINA ROUND. 


10s. 6d. net. 


With a Portrait and 15 other Illustrations from 
Photographs by Guy de Maupassant. 














*.* During the last ten years of his life the 
celebrated French novelist was almost constantly 
accompanied, both at home and abroad, by his 
faithful servant Francois, who now gives us an 
intimate presentation of his master. 








Francis Newman,’ &c. 6s, 


MRS. FAUNTLEROY’S NEPHEW. 
aS. Author of ‘Some Oxford 


(These three books ready June 29th.) 
THE UNCREATED MAN. 


AUSTIN FRYERS. 6s, 
“Will be welcomed by a large public.”—Daily News. 


JOHN DAUNT. 
ASHLEY L. BARNES-LAWRENCE. 6s. 


“The theme of the story is not often touched upon in 
novels and will be interesting to those who desire to know 
more about the subject.”—Morning Post. 


THE OMEN. 


WINIFRED RIDLEY. 6s. 


“The characters are drawn with insight.” 
Ittustrated London News. 


THE GARDEN OF ADAM. 
ALF BRUNTON AITKEN. 2s. net. 


“There are noble and tender things in it—things that 
compel thought and touch the feelings.” f 
Dundee Daily Advertiser. 


READY SHORTLY. 
DISESTABLISHED AND 
DISENDOWED. 


The fate of an elderly Curate. Rev. H.C. WHITE, 
B.A. 5s. net. 


WOUNDS OF THE WORLD. 
MARK GUY PEARSE, W. SCOTT KING, and others. 
3s. 6d. net. : 
The Authors’ aim is to draw the serious attention of the 
public to many present-day evils, such as “‘ overcrowding,” 
the “ living-in” system, &c. 





6, FLEET LANE, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


| 








FOOTPRINTS OF FAMOUS 


AMERICANS IN PARIS. With an Introduc- 
tion by Mrs. JOHN LANE. By J. J. CONWAY. 
12s. 6d. net. 


A TRAGEDY IN STONE. By Loxp 


REDESDALE. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF A SPORTING 


NOMAD. ByJ.T.STUDLEY. 132s. 6d. net. 
IN PORTUGAL. By A. F. G. Bett. 
7s. 6d. net. 


BEAUTY AND UGLINESS. By 


VERNON LEE and C. ANSTRUTHER-THOMAS. 
12s. 6d. net. 


KEYSTONES OF BUILDING. By 


F. INIGO THOMAS. 2s. 6d. net. 








THE LATEST NOVELS. 
ELSIE LINDTNER. By Kani 


MICHAELIS, Author of ‘The Dangerous Age.’ 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE LAST RESORT. By F. Prevost 


BATTERSBY. 6s. 


ELIZABETH IN RETREAT. By 


MARGARET WESTRUP. 6s. 
THE TOMBOY AND OTHERS. By 
H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 3s. 6d. net. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE REINE 
PEDAUQUE. By ANATOLE FRANCE. 6s. 
THE BARMECIDE’S FEAST. By 

JOHN GORE. 3s. 6d. net. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLER'S, 


JOHN LANE, 
THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 











STANLEY PAUL’S 
SUMMER LIST 


OF 


NEW 6/- NOVELS 








BRASS FACES Charles McEvoy 


THE NEW WOOD NYMPH 
Dorothea Bussell 


SWELLING OF JORDAN 
Coralie Stanton and Heath Hosken 


RETURN OF PIERRE 
Donal Hamilton Haines 


EXOTIC MARTHA Dorothea Gerard 
PRINCE AND PRIEST Beryl Symons. 
LOVE IN ARMOUR Philip L. Stevenson. 


THE JUSTICE OF THE DUKE 
Rafael Sabatini 


DAMOSEL CROFT R. Murray Gilchrist 


A ROBIN HOOD OF FRANCE 
Michael W. Kaye 


Mrs. Everard Cotes 
(Sara Jeannette Duncan). 


THE CONSORT 


THE SECOND WOMAN Norma Lorimer 
THE BRIDE OF LOVE Kate Horn 
THE WATCH NIGHT Henry Bett 


MAIDS IN MANY MOODS 
H. Louisa Bedford 


THE LOVES OF STELLA 
Mrs. Shiers-Mason . 
(Author of ‘ Hubert Sherbrook Priest’) 





The WHITE SLAVE MARKET 


Mrs. Archibald Mackirdy and W. N. Willis 





55. net. 
THE RETROSPECT 

6s. Ada Cambridge 
IMPERTINENT 
REFLECTIONS 

2s. net. Cosmo Hamilton 


THE ROYAL MIRACLE 


Concerning the Wanderings of Charles II. after 
the Battle of Worcester. By A. M. BROAD- 
LEY. Royal 4to. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


RODRIGO BORGIA, FATHER™ 
OF CESARE BORGIA 


(The Life and Times of Pope Alexander VI.) 
By the Most Rev. ARNOLD H. MATHEW, 
D.D. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


FOURTEEN YEARS OF DIP- 
LOMATIC LIFE IN JAPAN 


By BARONESS D’ANETHAN. 





Introduction 





by Baron Kato. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18s... 
net. (Second Edition.) 
STANLEY PAUL *&'CG, 


31, Essex Street, London. 
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Shipping. 
Pe © Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, 
Conveying _ po ne ym - 


L ERN PORTS. 
(Under Contract with His Majesty’s Government.) 


SUMME 
Pe © SUMMER CRUISES 
From LO) N (* 
*NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
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7—Aug. 16-18 Dace, 

ES, '—Aug. 16- ays, 
“NORWAY, COPENHAGEN, &c.| E—Aug. 28—13 D. 

"FARES from about #1 a Day. = 

For Illustrated Programme, Cabin Plans, and all 

Northumberland Av W 
orthumberia: v., W.C, 
P4000. {Oto Tondaala &., no. | LONDON. 


Pe@© PROGRAMME 











POST - FREE. 

1" H £E AT HEN A U WM. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

& sd. 

SIimesof Pearl. .. .. «. « «© O36 

7% ww» wo  o (Half-Column) .. .. .. 116 0 

A Column .. ee ee ee oe ee - 8830 

a .« - tm «@ wie w* eo 
Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines 4s. and 6d. per line 


Pearl Type beyond. 
IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE 
SHOULD BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM 
RULE TO RULE. 


JOHN 0. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
The Athenwum Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.O. 








ATH EN £ UM, 


Sidhe 
PRICE THREEPENCE, 

Is published every FRIDAY in time forthe Afternoon Mails. Terms 

, free by to of the United Kingdom: For 
Mi 3s. 10d.; for Six Mon 7s. 8d.; for Twelve Months, 

15¢. 3d. For the Continent and all within the Postal Union: 

For Six Mouths, %.; for Twelve Months, 18s., 

date, payable in advance to 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
‘The Athenwum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, Lonion, E.(. 
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1s: 
A Natural 


Remedy 


Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil 
spirits, and exorcism and magic were invoked to cast it out. 

Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still. We call them 
‘* Disease Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or 
intestines, fever with its hallucinations or biliousness with its aches and pains is the 


ei ‘Fruit Salt’ 


is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and 
thorough. It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates 
the mucous membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole 
digestive tract. 

It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 

It is very effective in the early stage of , Soom Toma by removing the irritating cause. 

Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


J.C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
ist Fe 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





























THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (June 22) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Statues and Memorials in the British Isles—A Norman “ Motte” Theory—Casanova in 
England—Jacobite Verses: ‘‘Turnip-hoer”—The Observatory on the Field of Waterloo— 
‘*Shire”: its Derivation—Derbyshire Field-Names—No Twin ever Famous—Petition for a 
Church Flag. 


QUERIES :—William Amherst—Author Wanted — Gordon-Archer — Theodore= Dirck ? — Dryden 
Papers at Rome—Abercromby Family—Turkish Spy in Paris—‘‘The first day of winter ”— 
Kendall—Bengeworth — Leighton’s ‘British Crests’—Whelpley: Ringwood—‘‘ Here I lay 
outside the door”—Dr. Fell: Martial—Tablette Book of y Mary Keyes—Shakespeare’s 
Signatures—Eardley : Primram—‘‘ Dr. Syntax ”’—‘ The Kentish Note-Book.’ 


REPLIES :—Swiss Regiments in British Service—Forlorn Hope at Badajos—Compston Family— 
Camden Society—Almanacs in Dialect—Cheshire Words—Coaching Songs—Frith’s ‘Road to 
Ruin’ and ‘Race for Wealth’—Honorary Degrees at Cambridge—The Suffix ‘“‘ shire ”— 
Wiltshire Phrases—‘Twice a Traitor ’—Families: Duration in Male Line—Karly Fountain 
— Buss and Miss Beale—I’Anson—Roman Inscription at Hyéres—Mary P. Jacobi : 

rs, Ellis. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Second Supplement of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


NEXT WEERS ATHENAUM 3 will contain 
Reviews on NIETZSCHE; J. M. SYNGE: 
A CRITICAL STUDY, by H. H. HOWE; 
BERNARD SHAW ET SON QUVRE, by 
CHARLES CESTRE; RECOLLECTIONS 
OF GUY DE MAUPASSANT, by his Valet 
FRANCOIS ; MEMORIES OF JAMES 
McNEILL WHISTLER, THE ARTIST, by 
T. R. WAY; and BOOKS ON AUSTRALIA 
AND GUIANA. 
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Magazines, &c. C t bl . N B ks MR. MURRAY’S 
THE PULDEE (eaptet 13, 4, Catene || AO NEW BOOKS. 
THE AROHITROT IN UTOPIA. ENGLISH PEOPLE OVERSEAS 


EXHIB 
TEMPORARY EXHIBITION BUILDIN 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION Visrr (Illustrated). 
MURAL DECORATION 
MESSRS. WHITELEY'’8 NEW PREMISES (with Ilus- 


trations). 
THE AD ELPHI orm. LIVERPOOL (with Illustrations). 
MONTHLY HISTORICAL R 
THE MONUMENTAL aa Ros SIGNOR ro a ge 
(with reference — ctor Emmanuel Mon 


Rome) (Illustra 
THE ARO ITECTURE OF PORTUGAL (Illustrated). 
EGYPTIAN Nets he TION. 
THE BUILDING TRADE:— 
CO-PARTNERS' iia AND Lanes UNREST. 
OONCRETE-MIXERS (Illus 





ILLURRATIONeT— BRITISH CERTIFIED CARPENTERS. 
VICTOR EMMANUEL, MONUMENT, DESIGN 
FOR THE “ALTA 


E DELLA PAT 
SOLDCASTLE.” DAULINGTON x 
AMRS's CH, ALPE ’ 
HOUSE AT ASHSTEAD, SURREY. 
At Office as above (4d., by post 43d.), and of all 
wee. 


THE PEDIGREE REGISTER. 


QUARTERLY. 

The Official Journal of the Society of Genealogists of London. 
Edited by GEORGE SHERWOOD. 
LONDON: 227, STRAND (by TEMPLE BAR), W.C. 
Price 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 74d. ; 10s. 6d. per annum, post free. 
Beginning of SIXTH YEAR.* 

Contents of No. 21 (JUNE). 

THE FAMILY OF JOHN DAY, the PRIESTER, 

of the REFORMATION. Joseph 
GOLDWYERof ya oo Chslstebastl, 
ampshire. 
MURRAY of Westra at Trinidad, West 
Indies. Major E. C. Murray. 
INSCRIPTIONS in 8t. reg on Burial Ground, 
Parry. 


Chelsea (continued). 
THE LAW’S LUMBER ROOM, * Some ROWE and 
Pleadings (W. McB. and 
’ 


E 
ROE SUITS from Chance’ 
COWLEY, 


F. Marcham). EDWARDS, PARRY 

BURCHELL (Lt.-Col. G. 8. Parry). 

THE SOCIETY OF GENEALOGISTS OF 
LONDON. Fourth Quarterly Report, New Fellow 
Members and Associates, Executive Committee an 
Committees on the Library, Printed Volumes, So 
Volumes, Documents, Consolidated Index, Catal 
Pedi; , Monumental Inscriptions, Parish _ 
and arriage Licences, Fly-leaf Inscriptions, ily 
Associations, Irish Records. 

BROMLEY. COLLEGE fuer, 1679-1800. 

M. R. Holworthy, F.S.G 


“ THE PEDIGREE REGISTER ” Record of 
Births, &. 


NOTES, QUERIES, and REVIEWS. The Excise 
(Rev. Hutchinson); MOTHERBY, HOTHAM, 

GREEN, BAYLEY. Buckinghamshire Baptisms, 

Marriages, and Burials. The Boyne Peerage Case. 


* Intending Subscribers please note. 











Edited by A. WYATT TILBY. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Vol. IV. (6s. net.) 


THE AMERICAN TROPICS 


This volume deals with all the British settlements in 
the tropics; in the West Indies, South America and 
East Africa, and Asia ; concluding with a chapter on 
the ebb and flow of Imperialism i in the Victorian Age. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Vol. I. AMERICAN COLONIES, 1583- 

1763. (4s. 6d. net.) 
Vol. II. INDIA, 1600-1826. (4s. 6d. net.) 
Vol. III. CANADA, 1763-1867. (és. net.) 

Other volumes in active preparation. 


Constable’s Anthologies. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


IN PRAISE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
=) SIDNEY WATERLOW, M.A. 


IN PRAISE OF EDINBURGH. 
Se. ) ROSALINE MASSON. 


“ Not before has this pious task oe done with such 
thoroughness or loving care.” —Observer. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


IN PRAISE OF OXFORD. II. 


=) Manners and Customs. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


IN PRAISE OF OXFORD. I. 
(S.) History and Topography. 
THOMAS SECCOMBE, M.A., and 


H. SPENCER SCOTT, M.A. 
IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 


IN PRAISE OF WINDSOR AND ETON. 
IN PRAISE OF WINCHESTER. 

IN PRAISE OF SWITZERLAND. 

IN PRAISE OF AUSTRALIA. 


BROADWAY. ("4° 
J._B. KERFOOT. 


“To those who know or have visited Broadway the 
book will be a delightful memorial; while ethene less 
favoured by fate will be tempted to travel thither and 
view for themselves one of the wonders of the modern 
age.” —Scoteman. 






































THE 
WESTMINSTER HYMNAL. 


THE ONLY COLLECTION AUTHORIZED BY THE CATHOLIC 
HIERARCHY OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Edited by RICHARD R. TERRY, Mus.D. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; leather, gilt edges, 6s. net. (Postage 4d.) 


“This constitutes the first official collection of hymns issued for 
Catholics in Van cy d. Dr. Seay has composed a number of 
e 


shown in the aiee a er important i of the harmonisation of 
plain-song mcledi ies as here. pape oh ‘elegraph. 


“This hymnal becom ae. a work of the first importance, 
because of the splendid EF. editor - rs of congregational re- 
quirements shown by the musical The accompaniments to the 
pamome® om a for any student of 





modal music.”—Saterday Review. 


R. & T. WASHBOURNE, Lrp., 
PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 








Insurance Companies. 


BONUS YEAR, 1912. 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
For Mutua! LIFE assurance. 








Particulars will be forwarded post free on application to 
48, Gracscnurcy Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





ORDER 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


CONSTABLE & CO. Lr. Ww 





LONDON W.C. 

















AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY 
NATIONAL 
BEING 
THE UNION JACK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
FOR JUNE 80, 1900, 
Price 4d. ; by post 44d. 


Tus 


Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


FLAG, 


| 
| aaah 
| THE OXFORD COUNTRY: 


| ITS ATTRACTIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
Described by SEVERAL AUTHORS. Collected 
and Arranged by R. T. GUNTHER, Fellow of 
Magdalen College. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Oxford Country is described in @ series 
of chapters written by those who know it best. 
Among the contributorsare Dr. Macan, the Master 
of a Mr. Blakiston, the President 
of Trinity llege, Prof. Oman, Prof. Poulton, 
Mrs. Gretton (née Miss Sturge Henderson), Mr. 
T. E. Kebbel, Mr. Warde Fowler, Mr. A. Godley, 
Mr. Aplin, and Mr. Druce. 








WHERE SOCIALISM FAILED. 


| An Actual Experiment. By STEWART 
| GRAHAME. With [Illustrations and Map. 
| 6s. net. 





THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


| By Monsignor LOUIS DUCHESNE, Director of 
the French School at Rome and Member of the 
French Academy. Vol. II. Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 





London : JOHN M URRAY. 


Martin Secker’s Books 
J. M. SYNGE 


A Critical 8tudy by pn P. P. HOWE. 


| 
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TIMES.— “An able emay in critic.” 


OUTLOOK.—“* He has not only found the things to say, but 
has said them in the most stimulating fashion." 


Uniform with the above. 


HENRIK IBSEN 


A Critical 8tudy by R.ELLIS ROBERTS. 





New Books and New Editions 


STUPOR MUNDI: The Life and 
Times of Frederick IL, Emperor of the 
Romans. By Lionel Allshorn. 16s. net. 


HIEROGLYPHICS: A Note upon 


Ecstasy in Literature 
By Arthur Machen. 


WIDDERSHINS 


By Oliver Onions. 28. net. 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE 
EVIDENCE. Ay Oliver Onions. 6s. 


CARNIVAL (15th Thousand). 
By Compton Mackensie. 6s, 





2s. 6d. net. 





NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET ADELPHI 
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UNWIN’S 


THE LIBRARY OF 
LITERARY HISTORY 


10 volumes. 12s. 6d. net each. 








THE STORY OF 
THE NATIONS 


66 volumes. Illustrated. 5s. each. 





STANDARD 


BAEDEKER’S 
GUIDE-BOOKS 


25 volumes. Various prices. 
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LIBRARIES 


THE SOUTH 
AMERICAN SERIES 


8 volumes. Illustrated. 108. 6d. net each. 














UNWIN’S POCKET 
DICTIONARIES 


8 volumes. 2s. net each. 





THE MERMAID 
SERIES (Old Dramatists) 


‘27 volumes. Thin paper, 2s. 6d. net each. 


PLAYS OF TO-DAY 
AND TO-MORROW 


6 volumes. 2s. 6d. net each. 








UNWIN’S “CHATS” 
SERIES (For Collectors) 


13 volumes. Illustrated. 5s. net each. 


THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY 


1l volumes. 5s. net each. 





THE WORKS OF 
MARK RUTHERFORD 


6 volumes. Cloth, ls. nei each. 





THE “FIRST 
NOVEL” LIBRARY 


17 volumes. 638. each. 





THE ADELPHI 
LIBRARY (Standard Fiction) 


19 volumes. 3s. 6d. each. 








UNWIN’S PHRASE 
BOOKS 


5 volumes. 2s. net each. 


THE COUNTY 
COAST SERIES 


7 volumes. Illustrated. 6s. net each. 





ORDNANCE SURVEY 
MAPS (smal scale) 


The Official Maps of the British Isles. 





CONWAY & COOLIDGE 
CLIMBERS’ GUIDES 


16 volumes. 108. each. 


THE MODERN 
TRAVEL SERIES 


16 volumes. Illustrated. 5s. each. 








UNWIN’S NATURE 
BOOKS 


16 volumes. Illustrated. 2s. each. 





THE REFORMER’S 
BOOKSHELF 


32 volumes. 3s. 6d. each. 





2/6 STANDARD 
LIBRARY 


History and Biography. 24 volumes. 





THE SOCIOLOGY 
SERIES 


19 volumes. 1s. net each. 





THE CHILDREN’S 
STUDY History) 


9 volumes. ls. 6d. net each. 





THE “CENTURY” 
COOK-BOOKS 


Fully illustrated. Various prices. 





THE CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARY (Tales) 


15 volumes. Illustrated. ls. net each. 





SIXPENNY EDITIONS 
OF FAMOUS NOVELS 


With picture covers. 6d. each. 





UNWIN’S SHILLING 
NOVELS (Paper covers) 


22 volumes. ls. net each. 








M.A.B. (Mainly About Books) 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Price 1s. per annum (post free). 





IMPORTANT .—M1. Fisher Unwin will gladly send a copy of his complete 


Catalogue, containing details of these Standard Libraries, post free 
to any address on request. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON. 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ THE EDITOR "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘ THE PUBLISHERS ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenseum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Uhancery Lane, E.C. 
Asents for Scotland, Mesers. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and JOHN MENZIES & CO., Lrv., Edinburgb.—Saturday, June 22 1912. 
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